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- Outdoor Exercises in Boston Schools 
Pupils at the Lewis School, Dale Street, Roxbury, in typical gymnastic evolutions 
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SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion 
will be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, 
Military School, Business College, Scientific, 
Art, Music or Normal School, College or Uni- 
versity in New England. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPT., 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 




















The Browne and Nichols School, 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
For Boys, 27th year. Course,6 years. High stand 
ards— sound methods—spirit of work ——. Classes 
limited to 15, practically private tuition xceptional 
facilities for fit for Harvard. /ilustrated catalogue. 


DeMeritte School. 
A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS WHO 
WANT AN EDUCATION. ADDRESS, 
Edwin DeMeritte, 815 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Academy for Boys, 
Williston Seminary, Hasthampton, Mas. 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 
Fully equipped laboratories in tilts s, Chemistry and 
Biology. New Athletic oe mile and eaightow ay 
track. 69th year. JOSEPH , Principal. 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics, 
307 York Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Two years’ course in recreative, educational and medical 
gymnastics, fitting for teacher of physical training and 
play ground director. Summer session. Write for catalogue. 


CUSHING ACADEMY scnccc. 


An endowed school, located among the hills. Graduates 
in 30°colleges and scientific schools, Students from 20 
states and foreign countries. ° mnasium.Athletic field. 
Coe due ational. $260a year. dress H. 8. COWELL, Prin. 


TILTON SEMINARY. 


Coedueational. Established 1845. Modern equipment. 
Preparation for college or business. Certificate to col- 
leges. Music, Art, Physical Training. Special Courses 
for High Se ae Graduates. Beautiful Location. Terms 
moderate. Catalogue. GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, 
A. M., Prine ipal, 20 School St., Tilton, N. H. 


THE COLBY ACADEMY, frie beauaitui 


New Hampshire Hills. Altitude 1350 feet. Strong facul- 
ty. College certificate. Prepares for technical schools 
or business. Gymnasium. Athletie field. ————- 
school life. Endowment. Every expense $172. 56th 
year. Address JUSTIN 0. WE , AB, pal. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 
Meriden, N.H. High elevation in one of the most 
attractive kections of the New Hé ampshire mountains. 
Experienced instructors. Certificate privileges. b rd 
men and women. Separate dormitories. Athleti 
field. The onnowment RS ermits low cost of $180. 
Address CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Prin. 


TABOR ACADEMY, 


MARION, MASS. 
On the shores of Buzzards Bay. Modern endowed 
school. Coeducational. Course preparing for college 
and business. Handicrafts. $325 per year. Address, 
N. C. HAMBLIN, Principal. 


THE EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY “sx, S?ssrmic™ 


Founded 1802. Scholarship second to none. New Gym- 
nasium, Athletic Field. Upper House rate $250. Special 
rate to deserving students. Junior House and distinct 
school for boys from 8 to 12 years of age. Rate $250. 
Address CHARLES ALFORD STENHOUSE, A. M., Principal. 


GODDARD SEMINARY. 


In the heart of the Green Mountains. Coeducational. 
General and College Preparatory courses. Special 
courses in Art and Music. Modern buildings. Excep- 
tional athletic training. Endowment reduces cost to 
$200 a year. Orlando K. Hollister, Litt. D., Prin., Barre, Vt. 


MONTPELIER SEMINARY, 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 


76th year. An ideal location. Thorough fit for college 
or business life. Music a specialty. Highest moral and 
spiritual training. $235 per year. Send for catalogue. 


REV. E. A. BISHOP, Principal. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 
58 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

E bal 1828. Prepares beye exclusively fo 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL OGY 
and other se ie ntific schools. Every teacher aspecialist. 

HAGAR and KURT, Principals. 


. * . 
University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in_Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 

neering, C Chemistry, Pharmac y, Agriculture, 

‘forestry, . Elective e ourses in Languages, 

Sciences, History ete. Military Drill. Expenses 
moderate. George Emory Fellows, Pres., 












































OAK GROVE SEMINARY 


One of Maine's leading Preparatory Schools. Certificate privilege 
to all New England colleges. Christian home surroundings. 
Climate unsurpassed. New gymnasium. Endowment makes 
possible a yearly charge of §175. For catalogue, address, 


GEORGE L. JONES, Principal, Vassalboro, Maine. 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for 
mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Very small 
classes. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for ‘college, scien- 
tific school and business. Young boys in separate building. 


Address Dr. I. K. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $300 per year. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


Bryant & Stratton 
Commercial School 
BOSTON 


Prepares young men and women to become 
successful Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
Secretaries, or Commercial Teachers, with 
assurance of employment when qualified. 

Call or send for information as to courses, 
terms, etc. Address, 


SECRETARY, Room 1, 
334 Boylston Street, Boston. 















































-|and other articles. 




















NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 
of any city in this or any other country, 

Boston, on May 42th, observed a ‘‘ Health 
day,’’ following out an idea which originated 
with Dr. Thomas F. Harrington, director of 
hygiene in the public schools, who aimed thus to 
impress upon boys and girls the importance of 
physical soundness and to show how to secure 
it. On the day chosen, all the physicians con- 
nected with the school department, a number 
of specialists and many teachers took part in 
the exercises. In the primary grades the small 
pupils were told in simple language of the value 
of cleanliness, sunshine and fresh air, and in- 
structed how to care for the teeth, how to eat 
and drink, and how to stand and sit and walk. 
In the intermediate grades the same general 
topics were discussed, and the children were 
told why hygiene is an important factor in 
successful life. In the grammar schools the 
relation of good habits and character to health 
and morals was clearly brought out, and in the 
high schools Boston physicians talked to the 
students upon the value and ‘‘cost’’ of health 
and its relationship to athletics, class standing 
and habits of life. Many of these ‘‘talks’’ gained 
additional point from being given in the open 
air. Ata number of schools, as the cover-page 
pictures suggest, physical training outdoors is 
no novel diversion. 

This being said, however, it should be added, 
in fairness to Doctor Harrington, that he origi- 
nated the idea, and that since he assumed the 
medical directorship of the Boston schools, in 
1907, he has introduced a radical change in the 
methods hitherto employed in the schools of 
most American cities. Under his leadership a 
head nurse and thirty-four district nurses are 
employed, not only to discover incipient cases 
of disease in the schools, but also to study the 
physical requirements of the pupils and to 
educate teachers and parents in the principles 
of health. Each year, Doctor Harrington plans, 
emphasis shall be laid upon one or two of the 
‘great essentials.’? During the school year 
now closing correct methods of standing and 
walking have been taught the pupils. Next 
year deep breathing may be the special theme 
of instructors, and so on through what may 
be described as a course in hygiene. In every 
year, however, one day, a holiday from regular 
tasks, and yet a day when much must be learned, 
is to be specifically devoted to the subject of 
health. It seems no disproportionate allowance, 
and the State of Georgia, convinced of that, 
has already borrowed the idea. Doubtless other 
states will follow. It is ‘‘glory enough’’ that 
Massachusetts has led the way. 


cd 


evolution times seemed to be brought notice- 

ably nearer to those who attended an auction 
at Canton, Massachusetts, the other day, for 
the property sold consisted of Paul Revere’s 
old copper works, and included a portion of the 
patriot’s original residence. The site was first 
used as a water-power privilege in 1717, it is 
said, when the colonists erected a grist-mill and 
a house for the miller. Later a plant for the 
manufacture of powder was established, and in 
1800 Revere bought the site, put up new build- 
ings, and manufactured bells, ship-fastenings 
In 1828 the business was 
incorporated as the Revere Copper Company, 
and the property remained in the hands of the 
Revere family until a few years ago, when a 
merger of copper companies caused the transfer 
of the industry to another part of the state. Of 
the number of church-bells cast there in Revere’s 
time no record seems to exist; but they were 
numerous, and many of them are still in service. 
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| yen dog-days are yet to come, these are 
distressful days for dogs. New England 
railroads have recently put in effect a regulation 
which provides that they shall be transported 
in baggage-cars only. Hitherto, although the 
rule is no new one, its transgression has been 
overlooked. The lap-dog, a household pet, has 
been permitted to ride with his mistress, and 
the hunter, or an outdoors dog, could travel 
with his master in the smoking-car. Apparently 
some one has objected to this arrangement, 
doubtless because some careless person has per- 
mitted his or her dog to become a nuisance, and 
the rule is to be enforced. Yet an unprejudiced 
observer may wonder whether a dog is less 
dangerous under the eye of his owner than he 
might be when confined in a strange place, 
under the casual supervision of men who, what- 
ever their good intentions, have more than 
enough work to do without attending to the 
wants of a nervous and fretful animal. To 
such observers as represented, in an official 
sense, by the New England Kennel Club and 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, the rule which torments 
the dogs seems to bear quite as severely upon 
many men and women. 











Make This a White Mountain Summer 


A White Mountain Freezer will make this summer the 
most successful summer you ever had. 

There’s nothing better for keeping the temperature down and 
the spirits up than plenty of wholesome, home-made ice cream. 
The easy way to have lots of deliciously smooth cream is witha 


Triple Motion 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 


_lce Cream Freezer 


A few turns of the crank will produce any 
one of a hundred delicious desserts. One 
turn of the handle stirs three ways. This 
triple motion beats the cream three times 
as much as the ordinary freezer. It produces 
the smoothest, finest, richest results 
and freezes in half the ordinary time. 
Write for our booklet, “Frozen Dainties” —free to 


you. Over a hundred choice recipes — prepared by 
Mrs. Mary J. L,incoln—author of the Boston Cook Book. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 
Dept. H, Nashua, N. H. 
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“FLOUR 


Once Known— 


Never Forgotten 


Always kept to one perfect 
blend—never varying. It 
is never at the mercy of a 
‘‘poor run’’ of wheat. Wheat 
scientifically tested before 
milling and the flour tested 
by actual baking every three 
hours during the milling. 


Other daily additional tests in 
baking by experts. 





L834 JA NVWL WILLA 


The Best Bread you have ever Baked — or your money refunded. 
Tell Your Grocer —He will do the rest. 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY . . 


New Ulm, Minnesota. 


Daily Capacity Five Thousand Barrels. 
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SemmaaT was easy to see 

YESS) that when Ludwig 
Ss and “ Heinie”’ at 
first seized them, ‘‘Fat’’ 
and ‘‘Cut Nose’’ regarded 
it as some kind of German 
joke. 

When thrust forward till 
they all but rubbed noses, 
they stared into each 
other’s eyes and grinned. 

**Iss it to laugh, yes?’’ 
asked Fat, facetiously. 

And at that moment 
their faces came together 
with a bump. 

‘Ah, what you lettin’ 
them do?’’? barked Cut 
Nose. 

*“*Ah, could I help —’’ 

A second time they col- 
lided, head on. 

And now the effect was 
immediate. Plunging and 
pitching and calling on the 
onlookers to help them, 
they tried furiously to free 
themselves. 

Their exertions taught 
them just two things. In 
the hands of that mighty 
pair from Saxony they 
were about as powerful as 
a pair of blind puppies; 
secondly, from that ‘‘can- 
vasman’’ audience they 
could expect not even sym- 
pathy! 

All the while Hans had 
been imparting to his 
brothers those manly ex- 
hortations to combat which 
had lately been coming so 
freely from the present 
victims themselves. 

“Ja, jal’’ said Ludwig, 
enraptured. “They had 
both radder fight as eat!’’ 

‘‘Jawohl!’’ boomed Big 
Heinie. ‘‘If you are not 
Deutsch and he is not a 
Yankee, yoost imagine you are 
two of der great world powers, 
and therefore should you 
fight !’’ He caught one of Fat’s 
back-flung heels, and gave it a 
velvet twist, which almost took 
it off. 

And then the two were sent 
at each other a thirdtime. Cut 
Nose’s wildly jerking right 
hand struck his fellow upon 
the mouth. ‘‘ Ach, du lieber!’’ 
said Ludwig, with feeling. ‘‘I voot not take | 
that from him!’? Saying which, he and his | 
fellow ‘‘Samson’’ seized the tramps by the 
wrists, and they were made to punch each other 
with method and deliberation. 

‘Tt iss a pleasure, yes?’’ asked Big Heinie. 
“‘Ach, ach, ach!’’ he reproved. ‘‘If you 
Swear, so shall you fight yet more.’’ 

They yelled and heaved backward. ‘‘Ah, 
why don’t some of the rest of you pile on?’’ 

“Why, ain’t we enjoyin’ it the way it is?’’ 
asked a lanky stake-driver, with a straw in his 
mouth. 

Hans, stolid, but evidently enjoying himself 
deeply, still coached his brothers. 

‘‘Effery day is your fightin’-day if you are 
Sports,’’ repeated Ludwig, sweetly, and shoved 
his man into the enemy’s batteries again. ‘‘That 
is what you came here for.’’ 

Cut Nose managed to twist about, and to fling 
himself at his captor, open-mouthed. 

The German did not even close his hands to 
deal with him. He caught his forearm, and 
whirled him entirely off his feet. 

Then once more their faces were bumped 
together. And in a baffled paroxysm they 
struck out much as cornered rattlesnakes are 
said to strike at themselves. As often, too, 
as they tried to stop, once again they were 
ruthlessly launched forward. 

And with howls of rage they had been ham- 
mering each other for a good five minutes when 
from the top of the cellar there was a cry of: 

“‘Jigger! Jigger! The show cops!’’ 

In a minute the crowd had begun to scatter. 
The “Saxon Samsons’’ released their grip upon 
their victims. 

“‘Come on!’? gasped Fat to ‘‘Red.”? 
you waitin’ for?’’ 

“Ah,” said Red, ‘‘I guess I’ll be stayin’ 
with the circus.’’ 

Cut Nose ran back toward him. 
come on along!’ 
he really feared. 

““Nah,”’ said Red, backing behind the Saxon 


**What 


** You 
And Cut Nose was the one 









DRAWN BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN. 





“THEN I LEARN YOU SOMEDINGS BETTER AS PEAST-TAMIN’." 


m \By Aritfrur 
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don’t know as I like tellin’ hard- 
luck stories.’’ 

** All right!’’ yelled Cut Nose. 
**All right, young fellow! We’ll 
see how you feel about that later on!’’ And 


with another look at the approaching circus | 


detectives, he rapidly followed Fat in the direc- 
tion of the railway sidings. 

When Big Heinie was asked what the trouble 
was, he answered, ‘‘ Ach, noddings, noddings! 
We yoost been havin’ a leedle fun.’’ 

But ‘‘Midget Hans’’ rushed back to his trunk 
in the dressing-room and wrote another letter 
to his great-grandmother. She had several 
times spoken of coming to America; and he 
wanted her to know exactly the sort of place it 
really was. 

At eleven o’clock Red was given notice to 
report at the ‘‘cook tent,’’ or cireus dining-hall. 

He had already, at the breakfast hour, come 
to know it in one way. At eight it had hoisted 
a red flag; and the next moment about half the 
people in the show had started on the run for 
it as if there had been a fire. Red had run, 
too. He had discovered that the red flag meant 
that breakfast was ready; and he had had an 
uncommonly good one—the best of everything, 
everything hot, and all you wanted to eat of it. 

Now he was to make the acquaintance of the 
cook tent as a ‘‘dishwash’’ ; and after his first 
golden visions of entering Dubuque as a clown 
or an elephant-keeper, it must be confessed that 
to go as a dish-wash did not seem just all it 
might have been. 

But he was soon to find that there was more 
to say about that. 

Behind the cook tent, and flanked by great 
piles and pyramids of supplies, stood the ‘‘range 
wagon’’—a mighty cooking-stove on wheels, 
capable of providing a meat breakfast for eleven 
hundred people in from seventy to eighty min- 
utes! Beside the range wagon stood something 
much like the boiler of a steam-engine. Only 
the steam from it, conveyed in an elaborate 
system of pipes, served to boil the huge caldrons 
of soup and vegetables, steep the tea, ‘‘French’’ 


“IT guess I won’t be| piping carried hot water to two 
travellin’ with you any more. [| 





the coffee, and keep the cooked meats hot in the | 


big, savory ‘‘steam boxes.’’ 


From that boiler, too, another system of | ute, a minute and a half, two minutes! Their | carry it the full way up forward. 


"REDNEY M°GAW:A STORY OF THE “BIG TOP” 


Jr? Ten Chapters.  Chaptec Three 
£Z.M°Farlane 
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waist-high lines of long, sloping 
zine pans. In these pans the dishes 
were washed. 

There were two squads of wash- 


| ers, one for each side of the tent; 


they called themselves the ‘‘Blues’’ and the | 
**Reds.’? As was only proper, ‘‘Redney’’ was 
made a member of the latter brigade. And | 
what he had imagined would be mere every- 
day dishwashing, he now found to be a regular, 
thirty-men-on-a-side match-game, to beat any- 
thing ever seen on a diamond or a gridiron! 

In both cases the captain was ‘‘tea-and-coffee | 
man’’ at; the table nearest his pans, and for the 
first half-hour of the meal most of his men had 
to act as waiters. All, too, had to take at least | 
fifteen minutes for their own dinners. But after | 
that those captains flung their aprons off and 
sent up a shout for speed. | 

In.an instant, as if from nowhere at all, there 





| sprang up between tables and pans two pairs | 


of fiercely rival lines. 

As if on an endless ‘‘conveying belt,’’ a 
manifold, tumultuous succession of cups and 
saucers, plates, bowls and cutlery whirled out to 
the washers, spun through their sudsy hands | 
back to the lightning fingers of the driers,—a | 
gross of towels were used at every meal,—and 
thence down the return line to their places on 
the table again. 

Reds and Blues worked in plain sight of | 
each other, and every smallest tie-up in the 
enemy’s lines was saluted with yells of joy and | 
spurts of energy more desperate than before. | 

‘*Come on now! Comeonnow! Come on!’’ | 
the captains kept crying. But all such urging | 
was entirely needless. Both those double lines 
were doing flying team-work together like two 
great sixty-armed, panting monsters. Human | 
pressure could go no further. 

Red was a beginner, but he had not felt like 
a beginner long. 

His side was a good forty seconds ahead when 
a plate slipped from a drier’s hand, struck an 
iron cleat, and smashed. 

**One man off the Reds, on penalty !’’ shouted 
the cook-tent ‘‘boss.’’ 

With a roar of triumph the Blues took hold 
again. They maintained their burst for a min- 











last cup shot back to the 

table. They had won! 

‘Ah, shucks!’’ cried 
the newest dishwash of 
them all. ‘‘And we had 
them easy! I told the 
chief I didn’t need any- 
thing to eat to-day. Ex- 
cept for him makin’ me 
stop for that, we might 
have won. But wait till 
we get after them at 
supper !’’ 

And for such hours of 
flaming ecstasy as this he 
was to be paid four dollars 
and a half a week! 

Who, he asked himself, 
who would be a clown or 
an elephant-keeper now ? 

After that noon wash- 
up, too, Redney had a 
period of freedom. He 
proceeded to make himself 
acquainted with the in- 
habitants of the side-show. 
And there he found two 
more friends. They were 
**Togo’’ and ‘* Nogo,’’ 
‘‘the Japanese Twins.’’ 

And although from their 
youth up Togo and Nogo 
had been attached to each 
other by some six inches 
of their very heart cords, 
as it were, they proved at 
once that this in no way 
prevented them from be- 
coming attached to other 
people. They were cer- 
tainly two of the most 
smiling young Japanese 
who ever came to America. 
And Red’s own fine Irish 
smile might well have 
made him at one with them 
immediately. 

Further, Togo and Nogo 
had shown how rapidly you can 
become naturalized—by taking 
to the English language and to 
amateur photography both at 
the same time. At first Red 
watched those four hands 
move, as if all together, among 
films and shutters and mount- 
ing cards with a horrible fasci- 
nation. But when he had 
begun to get over that, he could 
not but feel that he was exactly 
the person they needed to meet. 
For his last employer had been 
a camera enthusiast himself. 
He was able to tell those Japanese twins some 
things about photography which they certainly 
would never have learned from any one else. 
And for his own part, within an hour he had 
come to the conclusion that as friends Togo and 
Nogo would be ‘‘just about the best ever—if 
only you could know whether to say him or 
them.’’ 

There was another match at supper-time, 
and once more, alas! the hated Blues were 
victors. 

But after that meal there were other things 
to think about. The dishes did not go back 
upon the tables. They were packed into big 
crates. The tables themselves were folded 
together and the seats taken up. 

And almost before the last of them were 
cleared away, poles and canvas were brought 
down with a creaking rush at the hands of 
Reds and Blues together. For the cook tent 
and all connected with it had to be put aboard 
the ‘‘Flying Squadron,’’ the first of the four 
long, resplendent circus trains. And breakfast 
must be ready at seven the next morning in 
Cleveland. 

As the last of the cook-tent trucks, that pon- 
derous eight-ton range wagon, trundled across 
the windy common, Red joined the line that 
followed it to the sidings. At the forward end 
of the Flying Squadron stood the sleeping-car 
in which he now had his own berth number. 
But dusk had barely fallen, and he did not go 
aboard. 

There was too much worth seeing outside. 
The loaders—‘‘razorbacks,’’ in cireus language 
—were putting the great clanking parade wagons 
on the flat cars. To the end of the last ‘‘flat’’ 
they had hooked a species of sheet-iron inclined 
plane, or skidway. Between the cars, from 
one end of the train to the other, they had laid 
thin iron bridges. So as fast as those big tar- 
paulin-covered ‘‘chariots’’ could be hauled up 
the skidway, a single team of horses and a man, 
using the tongue of the chariot as a tiller, could 
As fast as 

















the big wagons were ‘‘rolled home,’’ their 
wheels were anchored in deeply grooved iron 
cradles; and they followed each other at the 
rate of two a minute. 

As it grew darker, gasoline ‘‘flares’’ were 
lighted every few yards along the sidings. The 
forty or fifty teams at work weaved in and out 
among them in a kind of great, deliberate 
minuet. 

And now from the emptying menagerie, in a 
long, noisy succession, came the cage wagons. 
As each cage was tilted to take the skidway, 
its inmates sent forth yells of fury to stop your 
blood. Then came the circus ‘‘stock’’—not 
cows and horses, but zebus and gnus, water- 
buffaloes, guanacos and emus. And after them 
again, in a mighty procession, down the eery 
line of flares marched the elephants. 

The scene became one to dream about; and 
Red did dream about it. 

At the breakfast wash-up in Cleveland it was 
the Reds who won; and this time Mr. McGaw 
could set forth to view the new ‘‘lot’’ with a 
triumphant soul. 

He intended to call on ‘‘Elephants’? McNally 
in the menagerie tent. And he almost made 
the mistake of going to the regular entrance 
and waiting tamely till the door man had exam- 
ined his pass! 

But he stopped himself in time. He walked 
on along the tent, and lifting a side wall, ducked 
casually under. 

In a moment a watchman was charging down 
upon him. 

‘*Ah, what’s the matter with you?’”’ asked 
Red, with languor, and held out his pass. 
** Ain’t this good ?’’ 

It was good, and with a double triumph, 
he struck on over to the other side. 

According to the custom of the ‘‘Big Show,’’ 
two local reporters were just about to be per- 
mitted to enter the leopards’ den, there to be 
photographed. These particular leopards were 
rather tamer than house cats; but it flattered 
the reporters’ vanity and was good a/vertising. 

Red had just offered to enter that leopards’ 
den himself when he caught sight of Elephants 
MeNally, and grew suddenly bashful. 

‘Hello! ’’ cried Elephants, cheerfully. 
‘*How’s the laughin’ -jackasses ?’’ 

Attracted by the echo of something familiar, 
‘*Coakeney’’ also showed up. 

‘*Ho, it’s Mr. MeGaw, is it? Well, we 
wouldn’t mind you goin’ in with the leopards 
so much. But, my word, I would be nervous 
if I saw you henterin’ the snyke department. 
I’d be afryde of you gettin’ into a scrimmage 
and chowkin’ the pythons to death !’’ 

‘*Ah, say,’’ said Red, with much color, ‘‘I 
don’t know as that was so terrible funny !’’ 

A sharp-eyed little woman in a uniform jacket 
turned back from the crowd. ‘‘ Ach, de fakers!’’ 
she muttered, with scorn. 

‘*That’s what, Mrs. Miiller,’’ said McNally. 

‘Dey wouldn’t want deir photographs took 
in mit dot feller.’’ She pointed down the row 
of cages to where a beautiful black panther, 
vibrant as fire, paced up and down his den. 

‘‘Huh, you can see he’s fierce, all right!’’ 
said Red. ‘‘I bet nobody goes in with him!’’ 

‘‘Only the keeper and I,’’ answered the little 
woman, simply. 

Redney’s eyes got as big as five-cent ‘‘alleys.’’ 

‘‘Say, are you Madam Rosalinda, the lion- 
tamer ?”” 

‘* Ja—lion-tamer, also birdt-tamer, also white- 
mice tamer, also der flying trapeze!’’ she 
laughed. 

‘*And she’s the only person in the business,’’ 
added McNally. ‘‘She could teach the lions 
high-trapeze work in a day or two!’’ 

‘Say !’? exclaimed Red. She had almost 
more fascination for him than Big Heinie, her 
husband. ‘‘Say, I wisht you’d teach me how!’’ 

They all laughed. 

** And the little Heinie in New York,’’ asked 
Coakeney of Mrs. Miiller—‘‘is that there three- 
sized dad of ’is still troublin’ about ’im?’’ 

‘*Ach,’’—she lifted up her hands quite hope- 
lessly,—‘‘only last night alretty deir wass one 
baby monkey sick, und der man, he won’t his 
supper eat, and keep sayin’, ‘Mutter, I’m 
t’inkin’ somedings’ll happen mit our leedle 
feller yet!’ ’’ 

The two keepers laughed again. 

Mrs. Miiller turned maternally to Red. 
‘*And you, are you mit the show ?’’ 

‘Sure, I am!’’ 

‘*Then I learn you somedings better as peast- 
tamin’. I tell you how to keep out of danger. 
Stay ever by your own work. You shall al- 
ways be safe while you are workin’.’’ 

She turned and walked across the tent. 

This was not exactly what Red had wanted; 
but he liked Mrs. Miiller, and he told himself 
that he was going to see more of that small 
lady. Which, indeed, he was! 

On an average, between meals the cook-tent | 
squads had about two hours of leisure. 

Some of the young fellows—college students, 
who were taking this means of earning a little 
money in the summer—pulled books out of their 
pockets and sought the shade of the big empty 
vans. Others went off for a sleep. But Red 
divided his time between amateur photography 


with Togo and Nogo and listening to Ele- | 


phants and Coakeney as they talked about wild 
animals. 
MeNally, for his part, seemed to be a kind 


of general utility man round the show. He}! 








had been in the business so long, and possessed 
such ingenuity in handling an uncommon diffi- 
culty, that he was generally called in when 
every one else had failed. It was no time till 
Red was both marveling at the little keeper as 
a genius and confiding in him as an elder 
brother. 

And in Cleveland he showed himself an elder 
brother, indeed. 

About half past five that afternoon Red was 
standing alone outside the menagerie tent. He 
had just been spoken to by the ‘‘G. M.’’ The 
G. M. had not said so much. He had merely 
asked him how he liked his dishwashing work. 
And when Red answered that he did not know 








why they called that dishwashing work at all, 
the G. M. gave him back his grin, and said, 
‘*Then you’ll be a good American yet.’? And 
what did he mean by that? 

Red was still twisting his brains over it when 
he turned to go on again—and then he jumped 
about a yard. As if the Big Show had never 
left Buffalo, Fat and Cut Nose were shuffling 
rapidly up to him! 

‘*Ah, you needn’t be so shy of us!’ said 
Fat, with some genuine reproach. 

‘*But, shy or not, he’s goin’ to tell us quick 
where we can get at them Deutscher friends 
of his!’’ cried Cut Nose. 





TO BE CONTINUED. 
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NE of the pleasant surprises which 

have come from publishing our experi- 
= ences in raising poultry at an old farm 
in New Hampshire, has been the many friendly 
letters written us by readers of The Companion 
—letters of encouragement, letters of advice, 
and kind hints as to the best methods and the 
best breeds of fowls. 

So numerous, indeed, have been these cheer- 
ing missives that it has seemed to us sometimes 
as if the whole country were taking an interest 
in our little affairs! 

Not a few offers, too, of a business nature 
have been made us to take charge of poultry 
farms on the estates of the wealthy, Pekin duck 
farms, turkey ranches in the West, even bee 
farms and others. 

A worthy lady in a New England city, a 
leader in many social and domestic reforms, 
| wrote us to propose that, in addition to our 
| poultry business, we should also keep ten 
| ‘*nanny-goats’’ at our farm, and send their 
milk in sealed glass jars, daily, to her city 
house. 

She desired to use the goats’ milk for her 
own three children and those of her friends; 
and she proposed to furnish the goats to us 
herself, goats of the Anglo-Nubian breed, from 
England. 

‘*We will gladly furnish these goats,’’ she 
wrote, ‘‘and pay you twenty cents a quart for 
their milk, to be sent us daily.’’ 

She added, with pleasing courtesy, ‘‘I know 
from the way you have written of your experi- 
ences that you are trustworthy, and that we 
could rely on you to send us pure, clean milk— 
which, alas! is the hardest thing in the world 
to get.’’ 

There was something quite touching in the 
maternal solicitude which pervaded this appeal ; 
and after talking it over all that evening, Wilma 
and I determined to accept the offer. 

The calico, brown-and-white, Anglo-Nubian | ing. 
‘‘nannies’’ had already been imported, and a 
week later they arrived at our farm in a long 
crate, upon a wagon carefully driven all the 
way up from the city. Written instructions, 
and also a book on the subject of caring for 
goats, came with them from our thoughtful 
patroness. 

This was, indeed, new business for us. We 
| enclosed the goats in our upland pasture by 
| day, and housed them in the old barn at night ; 
but I am obliged to confess that the milking of 

| them, night and morning, proved a somewhat 
wearisome task for us. 

But one member of the new flock was more 
than wearisome. This was Billy—a big, war- 
like fellow of the Toggenburg breed, also im- 
| ported from England. The sailors on shipboard 
had played so many tricks with him that he 
had taken to butting every one who approached 
him; and our kind patroness was afraid lest he 
| might injure us. 

As the weather had turned quite warm, it 
was adjudged best to keep him outdoors in one 
of our hay-fields, tethered to the end of a long 











pole, according to time-honored New England 
custom with such animals. 

Midway its length, in order to balance well, 
the pole is attached to a swivel in the top of a 
short, strong post, planted in the ground. Here 
Billy could walk round and round at his leisure, 
and we could feed and water him in safety. 
Twice a week we arranged to have a neighbor 
help us shift post and pole to a fresh spot in 
the field. 

Billy, however, found the pole irksome, and 
made both day and night hideous for us with 
his raucous bleatings, until we grew inured to 
the sound. He was evidently an uneasy soul 
with a mind bent on mischief. We kept him 
there for six days, however; and then early 
one morning, the morning of May 30th, an 
unwonted silence in the field led Wilma to wake 
at four o’clock. Even in sleep she had missed 
something, and waked to see what it was. She 
looked out. 

Billy was gone! 

Thereupon she waked me. We went out to 
the field. Billy had pulled up his post and 
pole and gone off—like Samson and the gates 
of Gaza—with his whole outfit. This, however, 
we found at the stone wall round the field, 
where Billy had broken loose from it in jumping 
over. 

‘*‘Dear me!’’ I exclaimed, for I was still very 
sleepy. ‘‘Now where do you suppose he has 
gone???’ 

‘‘Goodness knows!’’ cried Wilma. ‘‘And 
there is no saying what damage he may do on 
the way.’’ 





It was clear that we must look him up; and 
I walked to the farm of our nearest neighbors, 
the Bartletts, half a mile, to inquire if they | 
had seen anything of him. | 

These good people had heard what they sup- | 
posed was a sheep’s hoofs trampling on their | 
kitchen piazza, at about two o’clock that morn- 

"hes doubt this had been Billy; he haa | 
pulled down a trace of seed-corn, hanging | 
there, helped himself to it, and had upset a) 
large stone jar full of cucumber pickles in 
vinegar. But from there he had gone on; I | 
found his hoof-prints in the road, heading for | 
the railway-station; and as he seemed to be | 
stepping out fast, I returned home to harness | 
our horse. 

In any case, we had to take our milk and 
eggs to the railway daily; we therefore made | 
haste, milked our nannies, got breakfast and 
set off, making inquiries on the way. 

There was no dearth of people out and astir 
of whom to inquire that morning. It was 
Memorial day; flags were flying at almost 
every house, and nearly every wagon on the 
highway had a smart old gentleman in blue 
aboard, wearing a Grand Army hat. 

The railway-station is nearly five miles from 
our poultry farm, and we heard of Billy all the 
way along. He had five or six hours the start 
of us, and appeared to be making good time, 
with occasional halts for diversion, or forage. 











Where he was going he probably did not know, 
himself; he was out in quest of adventures. 

He had one at a farmyard near the station, 
where he engaged in a butting-match with a 
ram. The owner was wakened by the smack- 
ing together of horned heads, and emerged just 
in time to see his own animal fall dead with 
a broken neck—and our Billy scampering 
away! He was unable to capture him; but 
when we called there—with our ingenuous in- 
quiries—the farmer promptly laid claim for 
damages, ten dollars, which he hotly insisted 
must be settled then and there. 

This was alarming as wellas serious. ‘Drive 
on, do!’? Wilma exclaimed, when we had satis- 
fied this claimant. ‘‘And drive fast, or that 
goat will ruin us before we can overtake 

pP? 

I applied the whip; and a mile farther on 
we heard of Billy butting down a boy, but this 
did not prove a case for damages. Following 
this, we lost his track, and after going to the 
station, drove hither and thither in quest of 
him till long past noon. Few people were at 
home that day. 

At last we met a farmer and his wife, 
returning from Memorial services. In response 
to my inquiry as to whether they had met 
or seen a goat, the woman laughed and said, 
‘*Yes, we saw one, a big speckled goat, at 
the Monson Pine Grove, just beyond the old 
cemetery. 

‘*There’s a Sunday-school picnic there at 
the grove to-day, and the boys were having 
some fun with that goat,’’ the woman added, 
as they drove away. 

‘“*Fun with him!’’ Wilma exclaimed to me, 
as we hastened on again. ‘‘I only hope Billy 
doesn’t have fun with them! He is much more 
likely to have all the fun himself.’’ 

It was about a mile from there to the grove; 
but long before we reached it we heard shrill 
outcries, shrieks and other sounds of juvenile 
commotion. Evidently there was ‘‘fun’’ of 
some kind going on. 

In fact, when we got there Billy was in 
charge of the grove. Some forty or fifty school 
children with their young-lady teachers had set 
and spread a long table among the pines, back 
a little way from the road. There were bou- 
quets of apple blossoms and lilacs, with ice- 
cream, cakes, sandwiches and pies galore. 

It was a bountiful picnic. But just then 
Billy was the sole picnicker! He was at the 
table, helping himself; and all those children 
and their teachers were huddled farther back 
among the pines, shouting and screaming. 
Billy had driven the whole company away 
from the table and taken possession. The more 
valiant of the youngsters had armed themselves 
with sticks and stones, and were trying to dis- 
lodge their tormentor ; but as often as they ap- 
proached, Billy charged at them with his ugly 
bleat—and then followed terror and shrieks, 
with all the smaller children bursting forth in 
sobs of disappointment! 

*“‘O Etta, what can we do!’’ Wilma said to 
me. ‘‘I don’t dare go near him, do you?’’ 

‘*But we must capture him somehow!’’ I 
exclaimed. ‘‘I will try to catch him by the 
horns and tie the halter round his neck.’’ 

‘*1’m dreadfully afraid he will hurt you!’’ 
Wilma exclaimed. 

In truth, I was afraid of him myself; Billy’s 
butting was something terrific. Those mis- 
chievous sailors had taught him that trick to 
perfection. But we must needs do something, 
for clearly the responsibility for his being there 
was on us. 

So we hitched our horse; and then, seizing 
the halter, I advanced, crying: 

“Billy, you rascal! What are you doing? 
Come here, sir!’’ 

I do not know whether Billy recognized my 
authoritative voice or not; but he turned his 
head from a platterful of cookies quickly enough, 
and he certainly came to me with great alac- 
rity! 

I tried to dodge him and catch him by his 
horns. Once I thought I had him, but he 
broke away. It was rough footing there among 
the pine roots. I failed to dodge smartly enough 
that time, and was bunted over on the dry pine- 
needles. 

It is not nice to describe such a mortifying 
experience about oneself. As often as I tried 
to rise, Billy bunted me over again—while the 
whole Sunday-school screamed and shrieked, 
|at a safe distance! Wilma, too, was erying out 


| from sisterly apprehension lest I might be seri- 
| ously injured. 


Then suddenly she bethought herself that as 
we passed the old cemetery a little way back 
she had noticed four elderly men there, evi- 


|dently old soldiers, from their Grand Army 


hats, who were visiting or decorating the 
graves of former comrades in arms. 

Back along the highway to them now sped 
Wilma, and in view of my peril, implored their 
aid without ceremony. They turned. Pleas- 
ant, old, gray-haired men they looked to be; 
and when they understood, off came four Grand 
Army hats, most gallantly. 

‘Certainly !’’ cried one of them, in heartiest 
tones. ‘‘Certainly! Certainly!’’ the others 


chimed in. 

‘“‘Do pray make haste, then!’’ cried Wilma, 
and led the way back at speed. 

Before they reached the grove, however, I 
had contrived to crawl away from Billy and 
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take refuge behind two tree trunks; and from 
there I beat a retreat to the road as these 
friends in need came up. 

It is little wonder that they could hardly 
refrain from smiling; but they acted with 
promptness. 

“Now both of you stand right here by the 
roadside!’’ one of them exclaimed. ‘‘Stand 
right here, at attention, and be our reserves, 
while we charge the enemy !’’ 

He seized the halter, and cried, ‘‘Forward 
march! Double-quick! Charge!’’ 

But Billy, flushed with victory, met them 
with a countercharge. There was lively run- 
ning and dodging for some moments, followed 
by a mix-up at close quarters and shouts of 
laughter. Billy was captured, and our new 
allies came leading him to our wagon in high 
glee. 

‘*T have to apologize for two of my comrades 
turning their backs on the enemy !’’ one of them 
exclaimed to us.. ‘‘But I ran faster than that 
when Early was after us, in the Valley !’’ 

‘“‘Not faster than I did once at Fredericks- 
burg!’’ cried another, with reminiscent humor. 
‘*But we have bagged the enemy, horse and 
foot; and I guess now we will tie his legs and 
put him in the back of your wagon for you,’’ 
he added. 

This they proceeded to do, Wilma and I ex- 
pressing our hearty thankfulness for their very 
kind and timely aid. My sister then returned 
to apologize, and pacify the outraged Sunday- 
school. 

But the end was not yet. By a vigorous 
squirm Billy flopped out behind our wagon 
before we had driven fifty yards, and had to be 
recaptured and put back. Our veteran ac- 
quaintances now appeared doubtful as to our 
ability to get him home. 

‘*Young ladies,’’ declared the one who had 
led the charge on Billy, ‘‘this is a very wicked 
goat. Now we have our wagon here at the 
cemetery, and unless you expressly forbid us, 
we are going to drive along in the rear, as your 
reserves, in case of further trouble.’’ There- 
upon he gave us his name and those of his 
three old comrades. 

Of course we disliked exceedingly to trouble 
them so much; but really we did not know 
how we were to handle Billy after reaching 
home. So, as these old soldiers of the republic 
appeared to have entered into the spirit of the 
affair with so much good humor, we allowed 
them to drive on with us. 

Before we were two miles on our way, 
however, it began to rain, and oh, how it 
poured! We then besought them to go back. 
Not they! 

It became dark and the rain poured still 
harder; and they had no umbrellas. Again 
we entreated them to return. 

‘Not if it were raining Red Seas and Noah’s 
Arks!’’ they cried. ‘‘Why, we may have to 
build pontoons for you yet to-night !’’ 

My sister and I were conscience-smitten. At 
their age we feared lest they would ‘‘catch their 
deaths 0’ cold.’’ But still they came on, sing- 
ing, ‘‘Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are 
marching. ’’ 

We reached home at last, and drove into the 
barn. They put Billy in a stall for us; and 
then as the rain was still pouring in torrents, 
we could do no less than invite them indoors, 
kindle a fire in our sitting-room, and prepare 
supper. 

Very courteously and considerately they then 
spoke of taking leave of us; but at that late 
hour, in such a downpour, this appeared so 
inhuman that we put our sitting-room, with its 
cheery blaze, at their disposal till morning. 

By daylight the rain had ceased, and almost 
the first thing that Wilma and I heard on waking 
was the sound of hammer-strokes. From our 
chamber window we then saw our four vener- 
able friends in need astir, and building a pen 
for Billy out in the field. 

They had it all complete and Billy in it by 
the time we could prepare breakfast, and then 
they took leave of us amidst much hilarity. 

‘‘Never hesitate to call on an old soldier 
whenever you are in trouble,’’ one of them said 
to us as they drove away. 

‘‘Now aren’t they just splendid!’? Wilma 
exclaimed, as we stood watching them out of 
sight. ‘‘I do hope they’ve taken no harm from 
their wetting last night. 

‘But, Etta,’’ she added, very earnestly, ‘‘ex- 
periences like those of yesterday are really too 
bad! Let’s get rid of these goats! Poultry 
we do very well with, but billy-goats are too 
disgraceful.’? 

I had begun to think so myself, yet saw no 
Way at first of honorably terminating our agree- 
ment to furnish goats’ milk. 

A way opened, however, and one which has 
proved very satisfactory all round. Our neigh- 
bors, the Bartletts, had several times expressed 
themselves in terms almost envious of the fine 
profits which we made off thuse goats, at twenty 
cents a quart for milk. We called on them that 
very evening. Wilma adroitly introduced the 
subject ; and having ascertained that they would 
be more than glad to take the animals off our 
hands, we wrote next day to our lady patroness 
in town, and the exchange was effected. 

So there will be no more goats for us. The 
feathered tribes entail not a few cares and 
anxieties ; but goats—well, we are quite content 
to let others keep them! 
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FLAG-SHIP is the in stately fashion, and as she 

headquarters and home passes each vessel, officers and 
=——— of a flag-officer in serv- men salute with the hand, the 
ice afloat. A flag-officer is one, marines present arms, the drums 
in the line of command, who give two ruffles, the bugles 
has reached the point where he sound two flourishes, and the 
is entitled to fly a certain specified flag to show | band—if band there be—plays a march. The 
hisrank. He is too high in rank to command a | flag-ship stops, backs, and anchors in a berth 
single vessel. On the active list of the navy we | where her signals can be seen by her consorts. 
have only two grades of flag-officers, admiral | Soon the commanding officers of the ships 
and rear-admiral. Admiral Dewey is our only | report on board the flag-ship. 
admiral. 

To the flag-ship falls the whole range of naval 
authority, ceremony and etiquette afloat. Ap- 
parently she charms the public beyond other 
vessels in company with her. She is all that 
a single captain’s command is, and more. 
Nearly always she is a noble vessel, for she 
must be large in order to provide the additional 
quarters needed by ‘‘the flag.’’ 

A flag-officer does not command his flag-ship, 
except in the sense that he commands each of 
his other vessels. Dewey did not command the 
Olympia, nor Sampson the New York, nor 
Schley the Brooklyn—their several flag-ships. 
In the order named, these ships were com- 
manded by Captains Gridley, Chadwick and 
Cook. The flag-ship has a double organization 
—that of the flag and that of the ship. 

A flag-officer afloat has a ‘‘personal staff’’ 
and a ‘‘fleet staff.’’ On his personal staff are | 
at least a flag-lieutenant and an aid. Ina 
large command there is commonly a chief of | | sents a government. 
staff. The fleet staff consists of a fleet engineer, | procity of courtesy. 
fleet surgeon, fleet paymaster and fleet marine 
officer, who are heads of the departments of | has equal standing with the others, each gives 
the flag-ship appointed to fleet duties also. what she receives and no more. 

These heads of departments when not specific- | 
ally appointed for fleet positions 
may be employed for fleet duties 
just the same. There may be other 
fleet officers also. A  flag-officer 
must have living quarters and 
offices, extra boats, signal outfit, 
and so forth. He must have extra 
writers, messmen, signalmen, boats’ 
crews, and marine orderlies. 

Let us assume that we are at Old 
Point Comfort. A vessel arrives 
andanchors. She flies the national 
ensign of the United States, so we 
know her allegiance. She also flies 
aloft the naval ‘‘coach-whip’’ pen- 
nant. Now we know that she is a 
commissioned naval vessel of the 
United States. That streaming 
pennant is the insignia of naval 
command, irrespective of the rank 
of the commanding officer. Another United 
States war-vessel arrives, flying the coach-whip 
pennant. At once one of these vessels hoists a 
blue, triangular ‘‘broad pennant,’’ but without 
hauling down her coach-whip. 

Thus the senior of the two commanding 
officers displays his authority as ‘‘senior officer 
present.’ The naval man is never left in 





The Flag-Ship’s Part. 
a ie part played by the flag-ship, as 
varied and 





important. 


practise, general manceuvers and finally in battle, 
the reader would cry for quarter. Let us, 
therefore, attend to the ceremonial functions. 
These are seen at their best on a foreign cruise. 


—into a foreign port that is also a naval and 
military station. 





mutual agreement of the great powers. 
| the foundation of the system is the desire to 
| treat with fitting respect every official who repre- 


THE “ 


BROOKLYN,” 


and form column, the flag-ship leading. 
this order they steam through the channel to 
Chesapeake Bay, and thence pass out between 
the capes of the Chesapeake into the open sea 
beyond. They are bound on a cruise to the 
Mediterranean ‘‘to show the flag.’’ 

The flag-officer is monarch of his whole visi- 
ble world. It is vain for his patriotic fellow 





ve the headquarters of the flag-officer, is | | by a British battery. 


Let it first be said that the code of international | rear-admiral. 
naval courtesy or etiquette is established by the | salute first—so says the code. 
At | salute is 


It demands rigorous reci- | 
Each nation, whatever | flag -officer’s flag. 
| her size, is an independent sovereignty, each | nations are there, though, the senior one of 


Our ships get under way at Hampton Roads | flag-ship, and so has the health officer. 


In | 











the British rear-admiral—gun for gun. An 
exchange of friendly signals follows, but the 
two divisions diverge rapidly, and soon pass from 
each other’s field of view. 

The ships now ‘‘straighten up’’ for port. 
From his bridge the flag-officer sweeps his glass, 
searching for flaws. The column turns into 
the Bay of Gibraltar. The best ensigns and 
pennants are hoisted. Officers and men are 
dressed for entering port. Saluting guns’ crews 
are at their guns. 

The ships have passed Europa Point, the 
southern end of the rock. All hands are at 
quarters. There is perfect silence. At the 
main truck of the flag-ship is a roll of bunting. 
A sharp jerk on the halyards, and the roll 
becomes the British ensign, to which the national 
salute of twenty-one guns is now being fired, 
| in honor of the port. The international program 
| has begun. 

; Promptly the United States ensign appears 
at a flagstaff on shore, and in return is saluted 
of 





Had any mistake 


Were we to| inadequacy been made on either side, the other 
discuss her functions at inspections, day and | side would have sent an officer to invite attention 
night drills and exercises, fleet tactics, target-|to the error. 


Apology and correction would 

| have been made, 

The ships have now stopped to take on board 

her harbor-master and his assistants, who have 
put out from behind the mole, or breakwater, 





Accordingly we will take our rear-admiral with in a launch. 
his flag-ship and three other ships—one division | 


The flag of the British commandant, or 
superintendent of the naval station, is seen fly- 
| ing from his station ship inside. He is a 
The arriving rear-admiral must 
The thirteen-gun 
given and returned. If we find that 
several junior British flag-officers are also in- 
side, no mistake has been made. Only the 
senior can be saluted when the salute is to the 
If flag -officers of other 





|each nation gets a salute. 
| The harbor-master has come on board the 
The 





FORMERLY ADMIRAL SIGSBEE'S FLAG-SHIP 


former specifies the berths that the vessels are 
to take in the inner harbor, and the latter 
inquires and then gives pratique, or authority 
to visit the shore and hold intercourse with the 
people. By signal the flag-officer notifies his 
ships and states the order in which they shall 
enter. 

The ships enter singly, officers and men at 
attention, marine guards paraded and bands 


doubt as to leadership. 


When the Flag - Officer Comes. 


Gata N all occasions, where two or more naval 

ships, expeditions, or detachments of 
=== officers and men meet, the command 
of the whole devolves on the senior line officer. 
So as naval vessels come and go at the Roads, 
the blue broad pennant may shift from vessel 
to vessel, but the head authority is always 
indicated. 


citizens to apply for these vessels for the ‘‘flower 
shows.’’ There is signaling day and night, | ready. The British and foreign ships present 
search-light practise, probably night quarters, | the same appearance. As one ship passes an- 
“‘man overboard,’’ and a lot more. There is other they pay mutual courtesy. Officers and 
also a short tactical drill daily, not enough to | men and marines salute, and the band of each 
delay the cruise greatly, but in general the | ship plays the national air of the other ship. 
division maintains column formation. | The American ships, secure in the berths as- 
Favored by good weather, these vessels—all in | signed them, then haul down their flags from 
good time—sight the high land of the Spanish |the peaks and hoist them at the flagstaffs. 
coast, bordering the Strait of Gibraltar. Pass- | They also hoist their jacks forward. They are 
ing showers over the land, with gleams of sun- | ready for port duties and ceremonies. 
shine between, the ever-varying groupings of | 








the emerald hills, give a picturesque welcome to 
the Mediterranean—the favorite cruising-ground 
of the young officer. 

The wireless of the flag-ship is talking to the 
wireless of Gibraltar, —‘‘The Rock,’’—which is 
a British garrison post and naval station. The 


Let us suppose that we have a number of 
naval vessels assembled at the Roads, all under 
the domination of a broad blue pennant. We 
have not yet had any flag-officer, so we have 
heard no gun salutes. Evidently we have not 
reached the romantic stage of popular interest, 
as things commonly go. But hold! There is | American flag-officer is announcing his coming, 
movement on board the ships, a shuffling about | and is requesting the assignment of berths for 
on the bridge, other signs of taking notice and | his vessels. Back comes a courteous and favor- 
even preparations for something unusual. We, | able reply. 
of the populace on shore, grow nautical, and} Columns of smoke, black and ‘‘bunched,’’ are 
‘*skin our weather eye’’ to seaward. sighted ahead. War-vessels, probably. 

Out in the mist of an Old Point day we sight Right! They prove to bea division of British 
a noble battle-ship coming on grandly. Soon armored cruisers homeward bound. They are 
we make out that she lacks a coach-whip pen- steering a course to the westward, that will 
nant, but instead, there flies from her masthead | make them pass about two miles to port. At 
a blue rectangular flag, containing two white | twelve knots the Americans are going, at twelve 
stars. Her ensign is that of the United States. | knots the British are coming, so they close 

Now we know! The flag-ship has arrived | rapidly. 
with a rear-admiral on board. With the cruisers are several destroyers, plung- 

Down comes the senior officer’s pennant. 
Signals are flying from all the ships. The| over themselves like things alive. 
ships are exchanging ship’s numbers—names— | flag-officers have met before. The American has 
with the flag-ship. A succession of signals with | seniority of commission in his grade. 
one or more of the ships may follow. There | 
may be much signaling with the ‘‘wigwag’’ 
and the semaphore. Even the ‘‘wireless’’ may | 
be talking, but without evidence to our senses. 

Officers and men are standing at attention on international rule of courtesy is applied. 
the ships. Bands are up and marine guards are The British flag-ship breaks out the 
paraded. This rear-admiral is newly appointed | United States ensign at the fore and rings forth 
to his command. The assembled ships are his. | a salute of thirteen guns to the blue flag of the 
He is in company with them for the first time, | American rear-admiral. 
so he gets his salute of thirteen guns. 





The Meeting of the Fleets. 
fay LEN near enough for good effect, the 





Slowed down, the flag-ship passes each vessel | flag-ship, and a return salute is fired to the flag of | officers — all 


ing their bows under and smashing the water | 
The two} 


How the Nations ‘Shake Hands." 
‘seu LLE nations will now shake hands in the 
ve. } ceremonious fashion ‘‘made and pro- 
S— vided.’’ The senior naval officer of each 
nation sends an officer to the American flag-ship 
with compliments and offers of assistance. An 
American officer visits the foreign flag-officers 
and gives compliments and thanks. A boat from 
the flag-ship goes ashore with an officer for the 
United States consul, who is received on board 
with honors, and saluted with seven guns on 
leaving. 

The ships must be coaled, provisioned and 
supplied. Many reports and requisitions must 
receive attention, and crews must be given lib- 
erty, so all is not ceremony by any means. 

Each morning at colors the flag-ship’s band 
plays ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner,’’ and also 
the national air of the foreign vessels present. 
For days the flag-ship is spectacular with the 
glitter of naval ceremony. There are the ex- 
hibition of national ensigns, the report of guns, 
the arrival and departure of many visitors of 
distinction, the parading of marines and the 
playing of the band. Official naval etiquette is 
followed rigidly—there must be no blunders. 

Without delay the American flag-officer visits 
the Governor of Gibraltar and each flag-officer, 
British and foreign. Within twenty-four hours 









these visits are returned, and full honors are 
given at each visit. Now follow the visits of 


At the end out flashes | commanding officers to flag-officers and cap- 
| the British ensign from the fore of the American | tains, then the visits of wardroom and other 


in careful order, according to 

















the code, Later, parties of the ships’ crews go 
ship-visiting. 

Meanwhile army officers from shore are ma- 
king official visits and the American Officers are 
returning the visits. But through it all, civil- 
ians are coming on board, some to make formal 
visits and some from curiosity. With some of 
the parties of civilians may come ladies and 
officers off duty. Liberty parties of the men 
are going on shore daily. Soon the tension of 
official ceremony relaxes, and the wave of kindly 
social feeling rises higher and higher. There 
is official, semiofficial and social entertainment, 
and there may be sports afloat and ashore. 

All ships join in, but the flag-ship makes the 
greater display. If the American officers unite 
in giving a general reception, it is given on board 
the flag-ship. If the ship of one nation dresses 
ship and fires a gun salute for her national 
holiday, all the other ships present join with 
her, giving the same honors. 

To describe a single visit of the American 
flag-officer to the British flag-ship is virtually 
to describe any other visit of a flag-officer. 

The flag-lieutenant reports to the flag-officer 
that the barge is manned. In full uniform, 
they go on deck together. The captain and 
other officers are present, the full marine guard 
and the band are paraded, and six side boys 
attend at the gangway. The marines present 
arms, the drum gives two ruffles, the bugles 
sound two flourishes and the band plays a 
march. The flag-officer returns the salute with 
the hand. He returns the salute of the captain 
and officers and follows the flag-lieutenant into 
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IN TWO PARTS. 











the fourteen-oared barge. The barge shoves 
off. With her ensign flying aft and the flag- 
ofticer’s flag forward, she steers for the British 
flag-ship. 

As the flag-officer passes any war-ship what- 
ever, her officers and men stand at attention 
and salute with the hand, the marine guard of 
the day comes to a present and the bugle sounds 
two flourishes. Each passing boat salutes. 

Naval custom requires that the senior officer 
be the last to get into a boat and the first to 
leave it. Since to him the honors are given, he 
leaves the boat first in order to be received first, 
and he gets into the boat last so that he may 
not be delayed after he has received the final 
honors. Our flag-officer arrives at the British 
flag-ship. He is received on deck by the British 
flag-officer, captain and other officers. The 
honors given him on board his own flag-ship 
are repeated, except that the British band plays 
‘*The Star-Spangled Banner.’’ 

A pleasant talk takes place in the flag cabin. 
When he leaves, the honors are repeated. When 
he is clear of the ship he is saluted with thir- 
teen guns, and the American ensign at the 
fore. The visit is ended. 

All commissioned officers are received with 
honors, greater or less, according to rank. The 
higher honors fall to the flag-ship more often 
than to another vessel. Naturally, there are 


more ceremonies in a military and naval port 
than in a commercial port. While it is true 
that ceremonies disturb the routine and other 
work of the ship to some extent, the pressure is 
short-lived—a matter of a few days only. 


PART ONE 
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faa HEN ’Lije Curtis sold all his property 
and wound up his business affairs at 
Buckeye Bridge, there was much spec- 
ulation as to what he intended to do. Some 
insisted that he was getting ready to take a trip 
round the world, others thought he planned to 
marry and move to the city; but those who 
remembered back twenty years, when ’ Lije 
was a young man, shook their heads. The 
more the people guessed, the wider they went 
of the mark, and not for many months did any 
of them know, except Billy Houck. 

Billy had just finished his chores and hung 
his hat on its nail in the kitchen when he heard 
a knock at the front door. It was Curtis. 

**Come in, ’Lije, come in.’’ 

“No, Billy,’’ said ’Lije. ‘‘I just wanted 
to speak to you a few minutes.’’ 

They sat on the wood-pile by the gate. The 
hill to the west outlined a restful shadow in the 
mellow twilight of the June evening. ’Lije 
bared his head to the soft wind, and ran his 
fingers through his thick iron-gray hair. 

Without curiosity or impatience Billy waited 
for him to speak. ’Lije was a reticent man, 
almost shy, and in his forty-five years had done 
little needless talking. 

**T’ve sold out,’’ he announced. ‘‘Lent it all 
out on land at eight per cent. The interest 
will come to five thousand a year. 1 can’t 
spend more than a thousand without hurting 
myself. What am I to do with the rest?’’ 
His mild but shrewd brown eyes were turned 
inquiringly toward his friend. 

‘*T reckon there are fellers round here that 
would be willing to take it,’’ said Billy. 

’Lije smiled appreciatively. ‘‘I want to put 
it in something worth the money. Billy, when 
do you think a fellow needs help the most ??’ 

‘‘Just before he gets to the turning-point,’’ 
answered Billy. ‘‘And that does not happen 
at eighteen, nor twenty-eight, nor thirty-five, 
nor fifty. It may happen at any time all the 
way along. It comes right after he has made 
his one big effort, or when he has made all the 
little ones he can stand. If a feller fails then, 
he goes to pieces like an old shoe. 

‘*Tt’s like a feller rolling a rock up that hill, 
and when he gets within two feet of the top, 
every bit of his wind is gone. It takes a 
mighty little lift right then to help him up, 
and if you give it, he’s all full of pluck to 
tackle the next job. But if the rock slips away 
from him and rolls back, all you can do is to 
feed him out of a spoon the rest of his life. 
That’s kind of expensive, and is not doing him 
any good to speak of.’’ 

‘*That’s about my idea,’’ said ’Lije, ‘‘and, 
Billy, I believe I’ll knock around some and see 
if I can help a few fellows like that.’’ 

‘*How long will you be gone?’’ 

‘*‘Don’t know—just as longas it takes. May- 
be two months, maybe two years.’’ 

‘**Good luck to you, ’Lije!’’ called Billy, as 
his friend walked away in the twilight. 

‘*The same to you, Billy!’’ 

‘*T see Williams is going to sell that piece of 
land, after all,’’ remarked Lumis to his wife. 
It was after supper, and they, with their 
boarder, ’ Lije Curtis, were on the porch. 

‘*TIs that so?’’ exclaimed Mrs. Lumis. 
‘* After all these years!’? 

“*Yes, I saw it advertised in the paper to-day. | 








‘*Williams,’’ he explained, 
turning to Curtis, ‘‘is a fel- 
low that works in the wagon 
factory. For about thirty 
years he’s owned a little 
piece of land up in the north 
end of town. There aren’t 
any buildings on it, and he 
never got a cent from it; it’s 
just been an expense all the 
time. He’s had plenty of 
chances to sell it, but he 
wouldn’t part with it, al- 
though they’re as poor as 
Job’s turkey.’’ 

‘‘Where does he live?’’ 
asked Curtis. 

‘In a little house out on 
the west end of this street— 
the last house on the north 
side.’’ 

Curtis had been in Belton 
two months, and although it 
was not a large town, there 
were plenty of people who 
needed help. Yet he had 
not found the man—the one 
approaching the turning- 
point, the one, as Billy put 
it, within two feet of the 
top, but out of wind. 

He rose directly and went 
down the street, found the 
little house at the west end, 
and knocked. 

‘‘Come in!’’ called the 
man. The door stood open. 

Curtis entered and took 
the offered chair. He noticed 
there was no carpet on the 
floor, and that the only 
furniture was three straight-back chairs, two 
decrepit rockers, a small table, and a bed in 
one corner of the room. 

‘*T understand you have some lots for sale?’’ 
said Curtis. 

Williams hesitated, and glanced at his wife, 
who sat by the table, mending a work coat. 

“*Yos,”? he said, slowly. He was a man 
forty-five or fifty ; his eyes held something which 
gave him individuality—some slight touch that 
marks the difference between the man who lives 
and the one who merely eats his daily bread. 

‘*What kind of lots are they ?’’ asked Curtis. 

‘*They are good lots.’’ 

‘*When can you show them to me?’”’ 

Again the man hesitated and glanced toward 
his wife. She had moved slightly, so her face 
was turned away as she bent over her work. 
She was a neat little woman, motherly and 
kind—and wistful. little girl of ten had laid 
her story-book face down in her lap, and sat 
gazing steadily at the stranger. She was a 
pretty child, with soft brown hair pushed 
loosely back from her face, and in the large 
gray eyes fixed on Curtis there seemed to be 
more anxiety than curiosity. 

“*T guess I won’t have time,’’ Williams again 
spoke reluctantly, ‘‘but I can tell you so you 
can find them.’’ 

‘*Very well,’’ assented Curtis; and after re- 
ceiving directions, he asked Williams not to sell 
until he had a chance to make a bid. 

The next morning he went up to the north 








end to see the lots. They were at the extreme 
edge of town; but it was a good piece of land 
—four hundred by three hundred feet. It was 
fenced and set in grass; there were forty or 
fifty fruit-trees ready to bear, a grape-arbor, 
and a strawberry-bed. 

‘It would be a beautiful place to build,’’ 
thought Curtis; ‘‘well drained and high enough 
almost to overlook the town. About here would 
be the spot for the house.’’ His foot struck 
something in the grass; stooping, he found a 
small wooden stake. There were others, not 
high enough to be visible above the grass, but 
plainly marking the lines for a house. 

‘Poor fellow !’’ said Curtis. ‘‘I understand.’’ 

That evening he met Williams soon after he 
quit work, and walked with him toward home. 

‘*How much do you want for that land?’’ 
he asked. 

‘*Well,’’—his whole body seemed -to sag as 
his eyes went to the walk,—‘‘there are eight 
lots. I guess they ought to be worth fifty dol- 
lars apiece.’’ 

‘*That seems reasonable,’’ said Curtis, ‘‘al- 
though land that far out is pretty cheap.’’ 

Williams only replied, ‘‘I suppose so.’’ 

‘*T guess I will take them,’’ said Curtis. 

As the wagon factory was closed for repairs, 
he asked Williams Saturday afternoon to go up 
with him to look over the land. 

They were both silent on the way, and when 
they reached the lots, Williams started round at 
once examining the vines and trees. Curtis sat 
on the grass under an apple-tree and waited. 

Williams came soon and sat down near by. 
There were other lines in his face than those 
made by hard labor. 

‘*You goin’ to build a home on it?’”? He 
glanced toward where his stakes were set. 

‘*Perhaps,’’ answered Curtis. The men had 
liked each other from the first, and in his sym- 
pathetic, expectant attention, Williams found 
relief in speech. 

‘“‘T never had a home,’’ he said, simply. 
‘*We’ve rented all our lives. I was just a 
chunk of a boy when pa died and left me this 
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AGAIN THE MAN HESITATED AND GLANCED TOWARD 


land, and I said right then I was goin’ to build 
me a good house on it. When I married we 
began right off to plan and save for it. That’s 
nigh on to twenty-five years ago.’’ He dropped 
into silence. 

‘*And why haven’t you built ?’’ asked Curtis. 

**Ain’t never got the money.’’ 

‘*Why didn’t you borrow ?’’ 

Williams shook his head vigorously. ‘‘Never 
owed a man a dollar; never expect to, ’less it’s 
to keep us from starving. Don’t want nothing 
that is mortgaged—no siree. 

**You see,’’ he continued, locking his hands 
round his knees, ‘‘when we were married I 
was makin’ a dollar and a half a day, and by 
bein’ right saving we laid by ten dollars a 
month. When there’d be sickness or I’d be 
laid off we’d have to use some of it, but in five 
years we got together four hundred dollars. 

‘Then Jim Denny started in business, and 
wanted to borrow it. I thought he was all 
right, and let him have it. He went broke and 
never paid a cent. He was at Kansas City the 
last I heard of him.’’ 

Again he was silent, and sat looking: off 
toward the sky-line in the east. 

‘*We had to begin over,’’ he continued. ‘‘It 
was slower this time, for we had a little girl— 
that’s Mary, our oldest. She’s away at Co- 
lumbia, working her way through school. But 
we saved a little along, and every time we had 
to pull up and move, we’d laugh and say what 
we’d do when we got into our own home. I 














kind of lost count,’’—he smiled grimly,—‘‘but 
I think it was twenty-six times we moved in 


the next fifteen years. It ain’t any fun to 
move. Did you ever move?’’ 

**Only once,’’ replied Curtis, ‘‘but I know.’’ 

‘‘Well,’? resumed Williams, ‘‘we had six 
hundred dollars saved up. That was half 
enough, for I figured we could build the house 
we planned for twelve hundred. We were 
goin’ to have six rooms, all plastered and 
papered and fixed up nice; and then, with the 
garden, chickens and a cow, we could get 
ahead some, not havin’ any rent to pay. 

‘*We saved harder than ever—didn’t waste 
anything nor eat more than was necessary. 
But things went against us. We got up toseven 
hundred once, but there was a strike, and after- 
wards I had the fever, and the little girl was 
sick. 

‘* After that we seemed to go down-hill all the 
time. We tried it on the farm two years, we 
went to Texas, and then tried it in the city; 
but it just kept running down and down, till 
we’ve only got two hundred left.’’ 

He picked at the grass at his feet. 
was sympathetically silent. 

‘*We are getting along now, and we’ve talked 
it over and decided—we’d have to give it up.’’ 

The two men talked quite freely as they 
returned—about other things. 

**T’ll take the lots,’’ said Curtis, as they 
stood at Williams’s door. 

‘‘Well,’? he replied. There was a quick 
breath, almost a sob, from inside the still room, 
and then the sewing-machine whirred loudly. 

‘*Here’s twenty-five to bind the bargain.’’ 

‘*Very well.’’ His tone was lifeless, and he 
went slowly into the house. 

One evening, two weeks later, Williams came 
to the boarding-house. 

**T suppose you have come to see about the 
papers in that deal?’’ said Curtis. ‘‘I have 
been a little slow, but we can fix it up to- 
morrow.’”’ 

Williams did not reply at once, but sat fum- 
bling his hat. ‘‘I want to ask you to trade 
back, Mr. Curtis.’”? He 
looked up appealingly. 

‘*Trade back ?’’ 

‘**Yes,’’ he said, hurriedly. 
**You see, I had some good 
luck this afternoon, and I 
want to keep the lots. You 
know I was tellin’ you about 
Jim Denny, and how I lent 
him four hundred twenty 
years ago. Well, sir, as I 
started home this evening, 
somehow I took a notion to 
go into the post-office, and 
there was a letter from Jim 
with a check for two thou- 
sand dollars. He said it 
wasn’t as much as it comes 
to by compound interest, but 
he thought maybe I would 
let him off. And I never 
expected to get a cent, not a 
cent! That’s why I want 
to trade back,’’ he added, 
eagerly. 

Curtis hesitated, and Will- 
jams moved uneasily in his 
chair and dropped his hat 
twice. 

**T’ll give you fifty dollars 
to let me off,’’ he said. 

‘*They are fine lots,’? Cur- 
tis remarked. ‘‘It is sucha 
fine place to build a house.’’ 

**T’ll give you a hundred,”’ 


Curtis 


offered Williams. ‘‘I’d still 
have enough left.’’ 
Curtis smiled. ‘‘No, my 


friend, you may have them 
back for the twenty-five.’’ 

“T tell you what I am 
going to do,’’ said Williams, with exuberance. 
**T am goin’ to have the house built and not tell 
her a word till it’s all done.’’ 

“But perhaps you would not get it to suit her.” 

*‘Oh, yes,’’ replied the other. ‘‘We have 
talked it over a hundred times, and decided a 
long time ago just how we want everything. 
I’m going to let the contract this week, and get 
it done, and her still thinkin’ I sold the lots.’’ 

‘‘May I help?’? asked Curtis. ‘‘I might 
watch the work, as I have nothing to do.’’ 

“‘T’d be much obliged if you would,’’ said 
Williams. ‘‘That was the only thing that 
bothered me; I was afraid I could not get off 
enough without her getting suspicious.’’ 

In a very short time timbers were on the 
ground and workmen busy with the new cottage. 
Curtis saw to it that the material was good and 
that the plans were faithfully carried out. 

Every few days Williams visited the building. 

‘*Isn’t that fine! Won’t it be adandy! Just 
look at that dining-room, the sun streamin’ in! 
She always did hate to eat in the kitchen.’’ 
He was happier than a boy with his first air- 
castle. 

By the middle of October the house was fin- 
ished, the lot graded and resodded, composition 
walks laid, and two rows of plants, some of 
them blooming, set along the walks. 

‘*Tt is all finished,’’ announced Curtis, as he 
met Williams at the gate. The workman had 
come direct from the wagon factory. 

“Tsn’t it a beauty?’’ he said, with loving 
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admiration, as he surveyed the completed cot- 
tage. Curtis marveled at his changed expres- 
sion and bearing. 

‘*T reckon,’’ remarked Williams, ‘‘we better 
get along with the furniture we got for a while, 
but I wish —’’ . 

‘*No,’’ said Curtis, emphatically, ‘‘you will 
not. There is money enough left—and she 
deserves it, after all these years of saving.’’ 

‘*She surely does,’’ assented Williams, hap- 
pily. 

‘*Then if you know what will please her —’’ 

“Oh, 1 know, all right. 
fifty times the carpet she wants,—it’s in the 
window of the furniture-store,—and I know 
the other things, too. We've talked about 
them, you know, just like we really intended 
to get them.’’ 

‘“‘Then come on and we will go and get 
them.’’ 

So the furniture went in. Curtis made the 
selections, getting the kind ‘‘she’’ wanted, but 
of a much better quality than she had ever 
hoped for. 

‘*Now when shall we tell her?’’ asked Will- 
jams, when the furnishing was finished. 

‘*You get off to-morrow,’’ suggested Curtis, 
‘‘and we will bring her and the little girl up 
in the morning.’’ 

Although it was hardly nine o’clock when 
Curtis started to the west end, he found Will- 
iams half-way down the street, waiting for 
him. 

**T’ve told her,’’ he began, excitedly, ‘‘that 
you have built a house up there,—you have, 
you know; that ain’t a story,—and that you 
wanted us to go up and see it. She didn’t 
want to go a bit, but I got her persuaded. I 
reckon she feels bad about it, like I did when I 
sold you the lots.’’ 

Curtis took the little girl’s hand and led the 
way, Williams and his wife following. 

At the gate the little girl clapped her hands. 
“Oh, isn’t it pretty! I wish we could live in 
a house like that! Just look at the flowers, 
mama !’’ she called, turning back. The mother 





S the father of Billy 

and Jack Remfry 
== emerged from the 
sitting-room closet with the 
checker-board, the two boys 
sidled up to him. Billy 
hugged an armful of rock- 
ets, while Jack was g2ner- 
ously laden with firecrackers and Romar 
candles. ‘‘Aren’t you going with us to Steel 
Bridge? You promised.’’ 

Tom Remfry hesitated. Fourth of July 
night though it was, he could not forego his 
weekly battle with Lon Penfield, his fellow 
fireman and ancient checker foe. So he com- 
promised. ‘‘Run along, boys. I’ll come after 
just one game. Don’t point those rockets 
toward the city.’’ 

Whooping, the boys made off. Tom and 
Lon sat down to the board, undisturbed by the 
noise outside. This game was unusually im- 
portant, for Lon’s victory the Saturday before 
had tied them with seventeen apiece. 

While they whittled down each other’s forces, 
Henry Marcot, watchman in Bustin’s lumber- 
yard, was uneasily watching three boys with 
firecrackers just outside the fence. So en- 
grossed was Henry with the foe in front that 
he did not observe a flaming rocket-stick which, 
after soaring far and high, dropped quietly 
upon a hard-pine board-pile behind him. 
Startled by a sudden crackling, he looked back 
to see the whole pile ablaze. 

When the rocket fell, Remfry’s four kings 
were beleaguering Penfield’s remaining three 
in the latter’s dodge-corner. Marcot pulled 
the yard alarm just as an incautious onslaught 
cost the besieger two pieces to his enemy’s one, 
and left the game a draw. 

Clang! Clang! 

Over went the board and up leaped both 
call-men. Out they darted, Remfry snapping 
his spring-lock, and ran at top speed for the 
house of Hose 5. The cart was rattling into 
the street when they jumped aboard. 

“‘Where’s the fire?’’ halloed Remfry to 
Louville Craig, his elbow neighbor on the 
Swaying wagon. 

** Bustin’s lumber - yard! ’? Craig shouted. 
“They Say a rocket from Steel Bridge started 
it.°” 

Remfry caught his breath as if doused with 
cold water. Steel Bridge! One of his boys’ 
rockets! His heart went down like lead. Oh, 
why had he not gone with them and given up 
his game! But it was too late now. That very 
thing had been the nightmare of the fire depart- 
ment ever since he joined it—a blaze in the 
worst place and under the worst conditions. 

The city stood west of the river on three ter- 
races. The first contained lumber-yards, coal- 
sheds and mills; the second, thirty feet higher, 
held the railroad-tracks and business section ; 
while the third, thirty feet higher still, was 
covered with residences. Unless the flames 
were checked, the east wind would drive them 
against an oil-tank right above the yard on the 
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There was a droop at the 


did not reply. 
corners of her mouth and a numb regret in her 


eyes. 

“‘Come in,’’ said Curtis, and led the way. 

The little girl danced from room to room, 
sitting a minute in an easy chair, throwing 
herself upon the lounge, rubbing the soft rug 
with her foot; then into the kitchen, clapping 
her hands in delight at the fine big stove and 
the bright cooking utensils. But the mother 
said not a word. She saw everything, but 
there was no interest in her eyes—only dull 





I’ve heard her say | regret. 


‘How do you like it?’’ Curtis asked, when 
they had been through the house. 

For an instant a change came into her face, 
her eyes brightened. 

“It is. lovely,’’ she said. ‘‘Just what we 
always planned to build, only lots nicer, of 
course.’’ She pressed her lips together tightly 
and turned to the window. 

Curtis glanced at Williams, who was swal- 
lowing desperately, and nodded. 

“It’s ours, Martha,’’ he said, laying his 
hand on her shoulder. 

‘‘Ours?’’ She wheeled quickly, her face 
pale, eyes wide. 

“*Yes,”? he said, hurrying over his words. 
‘‘Jim paid me back that four hundred with 
compound interest,—it made two thousand dol- 
lars,—and I built this to surprise you. It’s all 
paid for, it and the furniture, and we are goin’ 
to move in to-day.’’ 

She slipped down into a chair, her face cov- 
ered by her arms; her shoulders rose and fell 
once, and then she broke into sobs. 

The little girl, who had listened wide-eyed, 
seemed just then to comprehend, and leaped 
into the air and clapped her hands. 

“oO goody !”’ 

Curtis slipped out, and walked down the 
street alone. 

‘*Well,’’? he mused, ‘‘Jim Denny makes a 
pretty good silent partner, and there is two 
thousand more to be got rid of this year. Guess 
I’ll try the country next.’’ 


edge of the second terrace. 
That once afire, the whole 
city might be wiped out. 

As Hose 5 clattered across 
the railroad gridiron be- 
tween hurrying crowds, 
Remfry sighted the yard, 
and felt sick. The pine was 
blazing fiercely, sending out a dense yellowish- 
black smoke. The second alarm began to 
clang, calling out the whole force. 

The cart stopped near the engine, which was 
already in position. The two call-men rapidly 
donned rubber coats and helmets, while their 
mates took the butt of the hose off the wagon 
and rushed it to the hydrant. 

‘*Run a line up Adams Street, you two, 
back of the yard!’’ shouted Capt. Joe Porter. 
It was the post of responsibility in the very 
track of the flames, and he picked his best men 





for it. Penfield and Remfry again jumped on 
the hose-cart. 

“Go ahead !’’ yelled the hydrant man to the | 
driver. Off rattled the wagon, dropping a| 
lengthening trail of hose. The instant they | 
stopped, the firemen screwed on the pipe and 
began to drag the line toward the yard. 

Close by stood the oil-tank, big and black, 
with the smoke eddying thickly round it. 
Thirty feet below lay the lumber piles. Drop- 
ping their hose over the edge of the stone wall, 
they slid down to the ground. 

‘*Play away, 5!’’ shouted Remfry, pulling 
down more line. They were in a space between | 
high board-piles, and a strong wind was dri- | 
ving the fire and smoke toward them. The spot 
might easily become a dangerous trap. 

‘*Come on, Tom!’’ bellowed Penfield, tug- 
ging at the pipe. ‘‘Let’s get well in before 
the water comes.’’ 

The piles were twenty feet apart. Round a 
corner twice as far ahead red tongues were 
spurting. Already the air was hot and thick. 
Crouching, they dragged the line along several 
yards: Remfry was wild with impatience. He 
was responsible for that fire. He must put 
it out. 

‘*Far enough!’’ he gasped at last. 
that water ever coming ?’’ 

It was fully five hundred feet to the engine. 
A few lengths from it the three-inch hose was 
**Siamesed’’ off into two smaller lines, one of 
which ran to the impatient call-men. Suddenly 
a tremor shook the closely woven cotton. 

**Here it is!’’ exclaimed Penfield. 

Psht! Psht! hissed the nozzle. Spasmodic- 
ally at first, but in a few seconds foaming 
strongly under a two-hundred-pound pressure, 
the water came. The two rested the pipe over 
their knees, grasping the handles firmly, inter- 
locking fingers under the tip. A powerful 
white jet was soon bombarding the burning 
pine. 

The hose stiffened under their hands, respon- 
sive to every impulse from the engine. It was 
like a live thing, struggling to escape. But | 
they knew its tricks, and held it hard. Three | 
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years they had been together on the pipe, and 
never once had it got away from them. 

At the very apex of the fire they literally 
held the safety of the city in their hands. 
Behind them loomed the gaunt, black oil-tank. 
Should the flames reach its ten thousand gal- 
lons, nothing could save the city. 

Remfry groaned at the thought. He envied 
Penfield. Penfield had only the fire to think 
of. That was bad enough, to be sure. But it 
was tenfold worse for him, Tom Remfry, to 
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WITH A TREMENDOUS LEAP THE PIPE WRENCHED 
OUT OF THE MEN'S GRASP. 


feel that he might have prevented all this, had 
he only gone to Steel Bridge with his boys. 

Low as they might stoop, they could not 
avoid the smoke. ‘heir smarting eyes could 
barely see to direct the jet. Both were cho- 
king. Penfield leaned forward and thrust his 
hand into the stream to spray his face. His 
foot slipped; he lost his balance; his grip on 
the handle loosened. 

With a tremendous leap the pipe wrenched 
out of the men’s grasp, and disappeared straight 
up in the thick smoke. 

A deluge burst above the firemen. The hose 
had changed from their best friend to their 
worst enemy. It whipped the board-piles; it 
slapped full length on the ground to their right ; 
vanishing, it dropped a moment later on their 
left. Fearful in plain sight, it was doubly, 
trebly terrible in that impenetrable pitchiness. 
One rap from the crazy nozzle would smash a 
man’s skull. 

Remfry grabbed Penfield’s shoulder. 
first impulse was to run; but where? 


Their 
Straight 


|ahead was the only way out; and the fire 


barred that. 
wall. 


Behind rose the thirty - foot 


Instinet told Remfry the only spot where for | 


a brief period they might be comparatively 
safe. 

‘*Back to the corner!’? he whispered, 
hoarsely; and the two ran for their lives. 
Once the nozzle jabbed Penfield in the spine. 
Then Remfry ducked in time to lose only his 
helmet from a flying loop of hose. Soon they 
were crouching in the angle between the wall 
and a board-pile. 

But the flames would soon drive them from 
this refuge. Besides, the chief counted on them 
to fight back the fire from the oil-tank. The 
force had its hands full. Every man and every 
line were busy. Somehow they must signal the 
engine to shut the water off, until they could 


| regain control of the pipe. 


‘*Hold on, 5!’’ shrieked Remfry. And 
Penfield seconded him with: 

‘**Shut that line down!’’ 

But no answering cry came back. It was 


not strange. Two men under a high wall, 
throats full of smoke and cinders, could hardly 
make themselves heard above the roar of the 
flames and the hissing of water, capped by the 
whirring and puffing of seven engines. 

Desperate as was their own situation, the 
firemen’s first thought was of the ruin threat- 
ened by the fire. The destruction of the lum- 
ber-yard was bad enough, but the whole city 
—every business block, every dwelling, their 
own homes—it was horrible! Remfry remem- 
bered he had just paid for his house, and that 
he had no insurance. 

Meanwhile the fire was growing hotter; 
shriveling blasts swept against the wall. Hot, 
stinging pitch-pine smoke filled their eyes and 
lungs. The nozzle was vainly cascading every 
spot except the one that needed it. It mad- 
dened Remfry to see so much good water 
wasting. Every gallon was priceless. He 
could stand it no longer. 

**No use, Lon!’’ he croaked, putting his 
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| mouth close to his comrade’s ear. ‘*‘We can’t 
| make ’em hear. We’ ve got to catch that pipe.’’ 

Both knew well the peril they risked. Three 
months before had not a flying nozzle snapped 
Billy Bowen’s leg! But they must take 
chances. Remfry slunk along the right-hand 
board-pile; Pentield followed the left. Should 
one get his hands on the hose, the other was to 
spring to his help. 

The dense smoke thinned, and they glimpsed 
the line, slatting like a maddened python. 
Three or four clutches at 
the elusive loops resulted 
only in their being flung 
down and dragged in the 
dirt. 

Through those mo- 
ments of exhausting 
struggle, of harrowing 
suspense, dread of the fire 
creeping ever nearer the 
oil, destruction menacing 
the entire city, Remfry’s 
brain was busy with the 
terrible thought that he 
and his boys were respon- 
sible for it all. 

The clouds lifted. Rem- 
fry saw the coil whip 
toward Penfield. There 
came a thud. Lon was 
swept off his feet, and 
dashed against the board- 
pile. Dropping like a 
lump of clay, he lay mo- 
tionless. Remfry thought 
his mate was killed. He 
faced the hose with sud- 
den fury. 

Just then it caught for 
an instant under the end 
of a board. His chance! 
Hurling himself upon it, 
he wound both arms about 
the swelling tube just as 
it got away again. 

‘Twining arms and legs 
round the hose, he hitched 
slowly forward. The 
whole thing now was on 
him, him! Lon could not 
help any more. Inch by inch he crept along 
the squirming tube, hugging it bearishly. It 
flirted him from one side to the other, rolling 
him in the dirt. It humped itself like a buck- 
ing bronco. Once it tossed him against the 
boards, almost fracturing his ribs. In spite of 
all he did not let go; for he knew he could 
never get hold again. 

A weak cry made him look back. Under 
the smoke he caught sight of Penfield, struggling 
to rise. He had only been stunned. A great 
weight fell from Remfry’s mind, and he clung 
with fresh strength. 

‘*Take your time, Lon!’’ he shouted. 
hold it down.’’ 

Huge, black, formless, fiery-eyed, spitting 
forky flame, the conflagration overshadowed 
him, like a gigantic Chinese dragon, the spirit 
of ruin personified. Against its searing breath 
he crawled, now prone, now tossed aloft, bat- 
tered, smoke-stifled, but creeping steadily on. 

The end of the big tube was not far away. 
Remfry could tell that, for its oscillations were 
growing shorter and more violent. The part 
conquered lay quiet behind him. But some- 
where in the smoke in front the metal pipe was 
brandishing like the snapper of a whip-lash. 

With lightning suddenness down it smashed 
on the hose not three inches before his fingers. 
Had it struck his hand, it would have splin- 
| tered every bone. The polished brass glinted 
as it gyrated wildly away. The next few feet 
| would be the most perilous, for at any second 
| the nozzle might crack his skull. 
| ‘The hot black smoke puffed along the ground. 
| Remfry butted blindly into it, lowering his 
face, till his lips brushed the dirt. Inch after 
| inch of hard round tube slipped back under him 
and grew quiet. With eyes closed tight he 

wriggled on. When he was within a yard of 
| the pipe, he knew it would stop slatting. 

| The moment came sooner than he had ex- 
| pected. With one final flirt the nozzle gave up, 
| conquered, and the jet began to furrow the 
chips and dirt. A second later Remfry’s 
| fingers touched the brass handles. Soon Pen- 
| field was beside him, his strength and con- 
| sciousness fully restored; and they took up 
once more their battle with the flames. 

It was well toward morning before the fire 
was out, and the two started for home. Rem- 
| fry felt better. The city was safe. Still the 
| thousands of dollars’ worth of lumber that had 
gone up in smoke hung, a black, heavy pall, 
above his conscience. He dreaded to meet 
| Jack and Billy. 
| . As he stumbled on, a sentence from a passer- 
by caught his ear: 

‘Started by a rocket from Triangle Hill, 
across the river.’’ 

He gripped the man’s arm. 

‘*Are you sure?’’ he almost shouted. 

‘‘Sure,’’ briefly rejoined the stranger, looking 
in surprise at his begrimed, excited questioner. 

Remfry dropped his arm. So his boys were 
not responsible, after all. Bruised, muddy, sat- 
urated with pitch-pine smoke, every muscle 
aching, he resumed his way homeward, his 
mind at peace. 
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COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
ereafter no placard or poster which pictori- 
ally represents the commission of erime 
may be publicly exhibited in the District of 
Columbia. The District authorities have re- 
cently promulgated an order to that effect. A 
similar order ought to be made and enforced 

in every community in the country. 
hile Americans have been considering the 
need of a compulsory voting law, the 
Spaniards have passed such a law, and it was 
tested for the first time last month. Among 
the penalties for those who neglect to vote is 
an increase of two per cent. in their tax bills. 
For a second offense the right to hold office 

may be denied to the offender. 


t the suggestion of the Peruvian minister at 
Panama, the President has ordered that 
the Pacific mouth of the canal shall be named 
for Balboa, the discoverer of the Pacific. 
The Atlantic entrance is already named for 
Columbus. The suggestion was made on the 
ground that Peru profited more than any other 
country by Balboa’s discovery. , 


ing Edward VII administered a pointed 

and cutting rebuke to an English earl who 
so far forgot himself as to call an American 
woman a ‘‘dumped heiress who had been so 
fortunate as to secure a title’? by marriage. 
The King not only insisted that the earl apolo- 
gize, but made it a point to have the woman 
invited to three house-parties at which his 
majesty was present. 


omen’s straw hats that sell at wholesale 

for fifteen cents apiece are manufactured 
in a New England town not far from a girl’s 
college. The girls have been going to the factory 
this spring and buying the hats by the dozen. 
None buy less than six, and some buy two 
dozen, all different shapes. The girls trim the 
hats, and wear a different one every time they 
go out. They are learning a useful lesson in 
economical millinery. __ 


Nw and then some one—usually a poet— 
writes an eloquent plea for poetry. Ina 
newspaper not long ago there appeared an 
enthusiastic article about a certain ‘‘bard of 
nature,’’ who ‘‘finds sermons in apple-trees, 
books in running irrigation ditches, tongues in 
goats, and good in everything.’’ He can, fur- 
thermore, write epics about pigs or lyrics 
about hens. It is one of the tests of a poet to 
be able to write about prosaic subjects—and 
make them poetic. 


re war manceuvers scheduled for August 
along the New England coast are far re- 
moved from the real thing, but they are the 
nearest to it that peaceful times afford, and 
even the most devoted lover of peace finds in 
them something picturesque and fascinating. 
The officers and men of the regular service and 
of the national guard receive through participa- 
tion in these ‘‘hostilities’’ the best possible 
preparation for the exigencies of actual warfare 
—a contingency the remoteness of which is un- 
doubtedly made greater by thorough prepara- 
tion to meet it if it ever does arrive. 
heidippides goes to join William Tell and 
Pocahontas, suspected of securing his rep- 
utation under false pretenses. No less an 
authority than Professor Goodwin, long at the 
head of Harvard’s Greek department, believes 
that the first Marathon run occurred not B.c. 
490, but A.D. 1896. There is no contemporary 
mention whatever of the run by Pheidippides 
from Marathon to Athens, and not until about 
six hundred years after was the first allusion 
made to it—by Lucian, who was a professional 
humorist. The evidence is clearly defective, 
but it will be a pity if so stirring a story has 
to be labeled ‘‘fiction,’’ instead of ‘‘history.’’ 
hen King Edward was Prince of Wales 
he is reputed to have spoken jestingly of 
a coming time when thrones would be ‘‘put up 
at competitive examination.’’ Thrones are not 
so numerous in these days as they once were, 
and although not yet open to public competi- 
tion, royalty seems to be forestalling a possible 
evil day by following the nobility into trade. 
Prince Henry XXXII of Reuss, one of the 
oldest ruling houses of Europe, has recently 
finished four terms at the Cologne Commercial 
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High School, taken his examinations, and re- 
ceived the mercantile diploma. If, like his 
father,—who at the time of the young man’s 
birth was the German ambassador to Turkey, 
—he enters the diplomatic service, his knowl- 
edge of commercial usages will manifestly be 
useful. If, on the other hand, he ever comes 
to reign over the little principality at the north 
of Bavaria, he should be able to give it a busi- 
ness administration. 

he ‘‘prairie-schooner’’ has long been only a 

memory in this country, where it played so 
prominent a part in the days of the Western 
pioneers, but now we hear of it across the 
water as a vacation vehicle in which families 
go about the country in comfort and leisure. 
The Caravan Club, whose three hundred mem- 
bers all own such canvas -covered wagons, 
recently met in London to plan summer trips. 
In these days of express-trains, automobiles 
and air-ships, there is something alluringly rest- 
ful in the idea of spending a week or two of the 
summer in a prairie-schooner voyage among 
green hills and beside shaded brooks. 
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DISHONEST GAMES. 


If to win you have to cheat 
Let the other feller beat. 
The Pacific. D. E. Matson. 
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SPENDING PUBLIC MONEY. 


ident Taft, at the first meeting of his 

P' cabins, urged upon his advisers the im- 
of developing a businesslike 

method of dealing with the expenditure of 
public money. Some intimation of this pur- 
pose of the President appeared in the news- 
papers at the time, but the Secretary of the 
Treasury gave the first explanation of the plan 
in detail at a bankers’ dinner in New York not 


ago. 

The first Secretary of the Treasury was able 
to exercise some supervision over expenditures ; 
but the country has grown to such an extent, 
and the business of government has become so 
complicated, that this power of supervision has 
slipped out of the hands of the head of the 
Treasury Department. 

It is the purpose of the President not to 
return to the old system, but to require the 
Cabinet officers to submit their estimates to the 
Cabinet for discussion before sending them ‘to 
Congress. The ‘needs of the departments are 
to be examined and treated as part of the needs 
of the government as a whole. The result, it 
is hoped, will be the submission to Congress 
of a carefully prepared list of estimates so 
adjusted as to come within the anticipated rev- 
enue. In other countries the list of estimates 
is called a budget. Before deciding to adopt 
his plan, the President made an investigation 
into the methods of preparing the budget of 
Great Britain. 

The President is said to hope that the new 
system, the creation of a consistent budget each 
year, will be more economical than the old one. 
It will concentrate the attention of the estimate- 
makers upon the needs of the whole govern- 
ment. 

The Senate has created a new committee on 
public expenditures, which is to take the same 
broad view of appropriation bills which the 
President has asked his Cabinet to take of their 
annual estimates. 
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MUTINY IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


resident Nicholas Murray Butler of Co- 

lumbia University recently said, in a 

private letter on the strike of the French 
post-office employés, that the problem presented 
by this situation ‘‘is, beyond comparison, the 
most serious and the most far-reaching which 
modern democracies have to face.’’ 

Briefly stated, the situation is this: The post- 
office employés are not pleased with changes 
made in the rules for promotion, and are 
offended with the executive officer who pun- 
ished for insubordination some of those who 
were stirring up trouble. The employés struck, 
as if they were working for a private employer. 
Their strike did not succeed, but the clerks and 
letter-carriers and the rest of them insist that 
the strike is proper. A successful strike would 
tie up all business and place France at the 
mercy of the leaders of the post-office clerks. 

Inasmuch as the activities of the government 
are continually expanding, if this right to 
strike is recognized by the government in 
France, the government abdicates and places 
itself at the merey of the strike committees. 
The French government has not yet consented 
to abdicate. 

President Butler characterizes the conduct of 
the postal employés as ‘‘treason,’’ and says that 
he is not sure but that ‘‘loyalty and treason in 
the civil service will become more important 
and more vital than loyalty and treason in the 
military and naval services.’’ 

‘‘Mutiny’’ would be a better word than 
“*treason’’ to describe the situation, for mutiny 
is revolt against constituted authority on the 
part of subordinates. In the United States the 
employés of the government have a pretty good 
understanding of their obligations, and even 
when a labor-union is striking against a rail- 





road company, the union respects the right of 





the government to carry its mails, and details 
men to operate the mail-trains. 

While they are fighting out this question in 
France, it might be worth the while of all em- 
ployés of government in America to consider 
the fundamental difference between the relations 
of an employé to a private employer and to the 
public at large as employer. 
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GRACE OF READINESS. 


Do not wait with grace unspoken 
While life’s daily bread is broken. 
Margaret E. Sangster. 
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LEAVE THEM BEHIND. 


he days for packing trunks are at hand! 
t In schools and colleges the halls are lined 
with boxes big and little. In city houses 
there is talk of what must be taken on the 
country holiday. Fishing-tackle is put in order 
by father, muslin gowns are freshened by 
daughter, and books and work-basket are tucked 
into the corners of the trunk by mother. 

Sometimes the task is made still more difficult 
by complicated plans. ‘‘I’m packing for two 
different places at the same time, and I feel 
perfectly cross-eyed in doing so—one trunk 
going easterly, one going west!’’ writes a dis- 
tracted traveller. 

Out of all the confusion and fatigue, joyful 
though they be, one fundamental fact emerges. 
The good traveller is known chiefly by the 
things she leaves at home. One regrets that 
one packed so much more frequently than 
that one brought so little. Luxuries become 
burdens in travelling, and the merest necessities 
are the welcome luxuries. The fiftieth time a 
woman lifts a trunk tray loaded with unread 
books and unworn gowns, she loses her patience 
and rails at her own stupidity. 

It is a pity to be a slave to ‘‘things’’ at home 
or abroad ; and the vantage-ground from which 
‘*hings’’ may inflict their hateful tyranny is a 
trunk or a bag. For the traveller, above all 
persons, the happy motto is, ‘‘Blessed be 


nothing !’’ 
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MAINTAINING ITS AUTHORITY. 


unishment for contempt has long been a 
means by which municipal and state 
courts have enforced their decrees and 

maintained their authority. The Supreme 
Court of the United States, on the other hand, 
although it has possessed the same weapon, has 
heretofore been obliged to use it only once, and 
then for an offense that was slight and unim- 
portant. 

These facts give peculiar significance to the 
recent action of the Supreme Court in senten- 
cing for contempt a sheriff and his deputy and 
four other men of Hamilton County, Tennessee, 
for an offense committed in 1905. 

The number of defendants was originally 
nine, all of them charged with conspiracy and 
neglect, amounting to contempt of the Supreme 
Court, in failing to protect the life of a negro 
confined in the Chattanooga jail. 

The negro had been tried on a capital crime, 
found guilty, and sentenced to be hanged. On 
application by his counsel, the Supreme Court 
of the United States made an order which should 
have had the effect of forbidding the execu- 
tion of the man until after a further hearing of 
the case. On the night after the announcement 
of the court’s decision a mob took the prisoner 
from the jail and lynched him. 

So bold and direct a defiance of the highest 
court in the land could not be allowed to go 
unchallenged. Mr. Justice Harlan made a 
personal investigation of the circumstances, and 
three of the defendants were discharged as not 
having been connected with the lynching. The 
other six were found either to have aided the 
lynchers or to have failed completely to offer the 
resistance to the mob or to afford the protection 
to the prisoner that their official duty required. 
This was decided to be contempt, and as such 
has been fittingly punished. 


* © 


THE OLD-TIME “YARD.” 


here are signs that a most useful adjunct 
of the home and school life of the past in 
America is in danger of disappearing. 

Not so long ago but that men and women of 
middle age will remember it, every public 
schoolhouse had a yard, and so, too, had every 
village and suburban home. In the schoolyard, 
before the sessions opened and at recess, a 
howling mob played tag and ‘‘prisoner’s base’’ 
and ‘‘Pompey’’ and baseball and ‘‘I spy.”? In 
the home yard Tom and Billy and Ed and Joe 
gathered frequently in the afternoons to play 
“*stick-knife’’ on the grass under the apple-trees, 
or make a freezerful of ice-cream, to which each 
one contributed something. 

No one denies, of course, that there are still 
‘tyards’’ of this old-fashioned sort, especially 
in the smaller villages and the country ; but the 
increase in population and the consequent ad- 
vance in the price of land has created near all 
the large cities suburbs in which there is no 
space for yards. The same is true of the 
schoolhouses. The space round them has 
grown smaller and smaller, and decorative 
shrubbery and restrictive rules have combined 
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to render almost impossible the hearty, whole- 
some, boisterous play in which all participated. 

There has, of course, been a great and wholly 
admirable increase in the number of public 
playgrounds, but it is difficult to make them 
quite take the place of the old-fashioned yard, 
where play could be indulged in without leaving 
home, and in the case of the schoolyard, was 
enjoyed by those who had neither ability nor 
inclination to ‘‘make the school team.’’ 

The homes and the schoolhouses which still 
possess good yards have something not lightly 
to be given up or decorated too finely with 
plants and flowers. 
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THE COLLEGE ATHLETIC COACH. 


octor Nichols, who is an old Harvard 
ball-player, and medical adviser to many 
of the Harvard athletic teams, makes 
the very sensible suggestion that all coaching, 
whether by graduates or professionals, be given 
up, and that college nines and elevens play the 
best game of which they are capable without 
any outside assistance whatever. That there 
would be less expertness displayed he admits, 
but after all it is not the trained skill of 
the players which makes college games inter- 
esting, but the fact that all, or nearly all, the 
spectators are eager partizans of one or the 
other side. 

The elaborate coaching systems of the present 
day have arisen with the unfortunate develop- 
ment of the commercial possibilities of intercol- 
legiate contests. In the smaller colleges the 
necessary expense burdens the students heavily, 
in some cases to the point of actual hardship. 
In the larger colleges and universities the gate 
receipts obviate this burden, but they are so 
large as to tempt to every sort of athletic ex- 
travagance and luxury. 

In both small and large alike the coaching 
system aggravates the unhappy tendency to 
place the emphasis not on the honorable and 
sportsmanlike conduct of the game, but on the 
necessity of winning—for the coach has his 
own professional reputation to sustain, and he 
can do so only by producing winning teams. 

Athletics, excellent in themselves, are already 
subject to many abuses among American col- 
leges. Doctor Nichols suggests a ready means 
of remedying one of the most obvious and dan- 
gerous of them. It is too bad that there is not 
a better chance of its general adoption. 
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Ithough the great Gothic cathedral of Cologne 

was finished less than thirty years ago, the 
architect in charge reports that the stone is 
erumbling rapidly, and extensive repairs ought to 
be made. The disintegration is in the older parts 
of the church. No one knows exactly when work 
on this older part was begun, but it was at some 
time between 1248 and 1275. The choir was com- 
pleted and consecrated in 1322, and work was 
carried on slowly for about two hundred years, 
until 1509. The Protestant Reformation changed 
the attitude of Germany toward the Roman 
Catholic Church, and the uncompleted cathedral 
was allowed to fall into decay. It was not till the 
beginning of the nineteenth century that the inter- 
est of the Germans in this splendid specimen of 
architecture was revived. Money was raised by 
popular subscription for restoring the crumbling 
walls and completing it according to the original 
plans. The work of renovation began in 1823, 
and in 1842 the King of Prussia laid the corner- 
stone of the new transept. Six years later the 
nave, transept and choir were opened for use. 
The towers were not completed till 1880. The 
work of renovation and construction cost five 
million dollars, and it is estimated that as much 
more had been previously spent on the building. 

relic of more than local interest has lately been 

presented to the Bostonian Society and placed 
in the historical collection in the Old State House. 
It is the original manuscript of the ode written by 
James Russell Lowell to mark the carrying to 
Boston of the water of Lake Cochituate, through 
anew aqueduct. The first stanza of the poem is 
as follows: 

My name is Water, I have sped 

Through strange dark ways untried before, 
By pure desire of friendship led, 
Cochituate’s ambassador ; 


He sends four royal gifts by me,— 
Long Life, Health, Peace and Purity. 


peed traps and unrelenting rural constables are 
all well enough in their way, but a device has 
been perfected which promises to be more effective 
as a solution to the speed-mania problem. It.is a 
kind of siren horn, which begins to scream auto- 
matically the instant the machine exceeds the 
prescribed speed limit. Such a horn is already in 
use, by police regulations, on every public motor- 
bus and taxicab in London, and private owners 
are in trepidation lest the authorities insist that 
all automobiles be similarly equipped. 
hvestigation by the Bureau of Animal Industry 
of the Agricultural Department has discovered 
the source of the epidemic of foot-and-mouth 
disease which has scourged parts of the country 
for the last year or two. It came from vaccine 
virus imported from countries in which this dis- 
ease is always prevalent, and is a direct result of 
failure on the part of Congress to invest the De- 
partment of Agriculture with authority to inspect 
all virus imported. 


he Christmas stamp of the Red Cross is not to 
be an ephemeral thing. Preparations for the 


stamp to be issued next Christmas are already 
under way. In response to a call of the society 
for designs, contributions were received from six 
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thousand artists, all anxious for the honor and the 
small prize of one hundred dollars which goes 
with it. One thousand of the best designs were 
placed on exhibition in the Corcoran Art Gallery 
in Washington, from which a commission of 
artists selected the prize-winner. 
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“ TEACHER’S CLO’ES.” 


teacher whose little pupils are for the most 

part immigrants asked them not long ago to 
each think a moment, and be ready to tell what 
thing in school they liked best. The first hand 
raised was Annetta’s, and her answer came, at the 
nod of permission, with explosive enthusiasm. It 
was: 

“Teacher’s clo’es!”’ 

Being, as it were, already accustomed to the 
unexpected in dealing with her flock, teacher ac- 
cepted this reply as quite in the natural order of 
things, and proceeded to turn it to account. She 
was glad, she said, that Annetta liked her clothes, 
because she really took a good deal of pains to 
have them nice. They were, she pointed out, 
always very simple; but she tried to choose pretty 
eolors, and above all things, to keep them neat. 
Nobody could help sometimes tearing holes or 
getting spots; but everybody should clean the 
spots and darn the holes as soon as _ possible. 
Indeed, a lady, or a ladylike little girl, would feel 
very uncomfortable if she had to stay untidy more 
than a little while. She added: 

“See, I keep this little work-bag in my desk, and 
I will always lend it to any one who wants to 
mend her dress in recess. Perhaps I might even 
sometimes see a place that you could mend, but 
hadn’t noticed; would you like me to tell you if I 
do? I am sure if there was anything wrong with 
my clothes that I could put right, I should wish to 
be told.” 

The lure of the dainty work-bag and the artful 
suggestion of reciprocity worked admirably toward 
an increase of tidiness for some days. Then came 
a visit from a group of distinguished educators. 
More chalk was needed in the course of a black- 
board exercise, and teacher reached up for it to a 
high shelf. As she turned, several hands shot up, 
but she ignored them to finish the task in hand. 
Presently she raised her arm high in using the 
pointer. More hands waved excitedly. A moment 
later she did so again. Annetta could endure no 
more. 

“Seusi, teacher,” she cried, “but your waist 
buttons will be ali bust off if I don’t tell you! 
First it was one bust off, and then it was two bust 
off, and then it was one more bust off, and the last 
one that busted went down the register!” 

It was a very flushed teacher, in a becoming if 
semidetached blouse, who explained to three 
twinkling educators some additional points in her 
methods upon which she had not expected to dwell. 
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THE AGE OF ANNIE. 


‘It must be one of their chief citizens,” said 
Elinor Weeks, as she stood with her mother in 
the prow of the steamer anchored at the dock, and 
watched along funeral procession file slowly down 
the one business street of the island resort. 
“Every one in the village seems to be going.” 

“There’s that young fellow we had to drive us 
about when we stopped here last summer,” Mrs. 
Weeks answered. “I’m going to ask him.” 

The young man on the dock below heard the 
signal, and lifted a pair of eyes red with weeping. 
Then, touching his cap respectfully, he left his 
work and came on board. 

“It’s Annie Burdan,” he told them, solemnly. 
“And we won’t know how to get along without 
Annie. She was a dressmaker, you know, but 
that don’t tell it. If anybody was sick and needed 
a nurse—Annie was there. If there was a dance 
—it wasn’t worth having without Annie could 
come. She was the life of everything—just the 
life.” He wiped his eyes. 

“She must have been a sweet girl,” said Mrs. 
Weeks, kindly. 

“Annie was more than that, ma’am. I can’t 
express what she was. A little mite of a body, 
and yet every house on this island is empty to-day. 
Why, Annie—ever since I can remember, Annie’s 
been going from house to house, helping make the 
baby clothes, and the wedding-dresses—and the 
shrouds. My mother was showing me this morn- 
ing the white dress I was christened in—and all 
the little tucks and trimmings that Annie would 
put in. She made it.” His voice choked, and 
again his eyes filled with tears. 

“Your christening-dress? She was older than I 
thought, then. She wasn’t a girl?” 

He met the question in blank surprise. ‘“Inever 
gave it a thought,” he said, simply. ‘“‘No; Annie 
couldn’t rightly be called a girl, I suppose. But 
old—I can’t say, ma’am. All is, no matter what 
happened, Annie was always just the right age.” 
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THE RIVALS. 


iss Caroline and Miss Matilda Bargle of Old 

Hentley were notable workers for church 
fairs. They desired earnestly to help in a good 
work ; but, also, they so arranged their labors as 
to add undoubted zest to the monotony of their 
quiet lives. Always each sister selected a special 
article, of the same value as the other’s choice, of 
which she made as many as she could. Then it 
was a race to see who should make the most and 
earn the most. 

At one fair, for which Miss Caroline was making 
clover-leaf penwipers and Miss Matilda tomato 
pincushions, the finish was unusually exciting. 
The day before the event Miss Caroline, who was 
slightly the swifter needlewoman, had thirteen 
penwipers to her credit, and Miss Matilda was 
but half a pincushion behind. Then the telephone 
rang; Miss Caroline answered it. 

On returning, her first glance showed her Miss 
Matilda just biting off the final thread which at- 
tached a green velvet stem to a scarlet satin fruit. 
Miss Caroline resolutely caught up the materials 
for a new clover-leaf—and missed her spectacles. 
She hunted through her work-basket, then through 











the room, ‘then through the house, in growing ex- 
asperation and misery. 

A hasty look during her wanderings showed 
another tomato ripening rapidly under Matilda’s 
fingers. Her search grew into nervous frenzy; 
but still the glasses were not to be found. 

Then, peering wildly for the third time under a 
big four-post bed from one side, a despairing Caro- 
line met the eyes of an intent Matilda, crawling 
sympathetically on the other. 

“You go straight back to work, Matilda!” she 
commanded, sharply. “This is too ridiculous! I 
can find my own spectacles, I should hope!’ 

But she could not; it was Matilda who found 
them, nearly two hours later, clinging to a curtain. 
Two exhausted sisters hurriedly resumed work in 
the waning afternoon, and by sundown Caroline 
had caught up with Matilda, and passed her. 

When the receiving committee counted the four- 
teen pincushions and fifteen penwipers, they 
smiled, and somebody said, “Miss Caroline is 
ahead, as usual.” 

“No,” said the chairman, ‘“‘an order has been 
left for an extra pincushion for the parsonage, to 
be made after the fair. That makes them even; 
and won’t Miss Matilda be pleased! You know 
she lost two hours at the last minute, too, helping 
Miss Caroline find her spectacles —” 

The youngest member nodded appreciatively. 
“Then that’s why Miss Caroline gave me the order, 
and the pincushion to be sent anonymously—the 
dear, queer, square old thing! 
Caroline!” 

“My dear!” protested the chairman, with a 
shocked laugh. ‘“But—well, really, I suppose she 
is. Don’t forget to put that extra tomato on the 
order list.” 
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THE FIRST ADVENTURE. 


escribing his childhood in Kentucky, the late 

Prof. N. S. Shaler, in the Atlantic Monthly, 
wrote that the first recollection he had of places 
outside the home grounds was of the parade- 
ground and the soldiers of a government post near 
at hand, and above all, of the music and the bugle- 
calls. The earliest trace of any kind of activity 
that he could recall was an adventure with the 
musician who beat the drum of the barrack’s band. 


It was my delight to see the band march round 
the parade- count, and my cherished ambition to 
have a whack at the drum. So, craftily, stick in 
hand, I hid behind a boxed tree and managed to 

et in a stroke, only to be bowled over by the irate 
rummer. I could not have been more than four 


stays by me. 

‘When I was about five, the musterings for 
the Mexican War were going on, and the barracks 
were overfilled, so that considerable hordes of 
troops were en camped the open fields which 
adjoined it. On these fields, then pastures, one of 
the horse batteries, I believe Ringold’s, was for 
some time drilled. 

I was then exempt from the —_ A, a nurse, and 
could run about afoot or on a The move- 
ments of this command filled my ttle soul with 
wonder; there I gained mys first sense of the power 
of men’ in action, that mitive might of war 
which impresses the prim tive child and the child- 
ish man as nothing else does. 

I well remember my longing for the unapproach- 
able splendor of the commander of that eer 
who seemed to me a supernatural —, = dly 
enough, fifteen years thereafter I was in his place 
ry~ OF a ee on the same field, to find 
it tedious drudgery, with moments of high life 
when by chance the work went well. 
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AN EXPLORER’S HARDSHIPS. 


amuel Hearne first entered the employment of 

the Hudson Bay Company as mate of one of 
the sloops trading with the Eskimos. Afterward 
the information that he acquired in this way was 
turned to good aecount in his explorations. He 
was still a young man, writes L. J. Burpee in 
“The Search for the Western Sea,” when he set 
forth on the expedition which was to make his 
name famous—the discovery of the Coppermine 
River. 


Hearne encountered many misfortunes. His 
second journey had to be abandoned because of 
the loss of the quadrant, and on his third expedi- 
tion the old Ziton’s quadrant, “which had been 

upward of thirty years at the fort,” the only in- 
- rument he could obtain, followed the example of 
its predecessor. 

“TI cannot,” says Hearne, game gr | lament 
the loss of my quadrant, as the want of it must 
render the course of my pareey, _very uncertain.’ 

ile at Great Slave his watch stopped, 
which added greatly to his misfortune, as he was 
now deprived of every means of estimating dis- 
tances with any degree of accu woot. 

Nevertheless, he added materially to the geog- 
raphy of the far north, and it is still a fact — 
Hearne is the only authority for - topo: ane e 
much of that unexplored part of Canz ost 
important of all, his expedition paved the way to 
further explorations toward the west and north, 
by showing that a man possessed of sufficient perse- 
verance and endurance can safely penetrate every 
quarter of the unknown west. 
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PREVARICATING FIGURES. 


hose to whom the mathematical mind has not 

been given will appreciate the fun an Irish- 
woman, Mrs. La Touche of Harristown, has with 
numbers in “The Letters of a Noble Woman.” 


“T do hate sums,” Mrs. La Touche confesses to 
a friend. ‘There is no greater mistake than to 
call arithmetic an exact science. There are per- 
mutations and aberrations discernible to minds 
entirely noble, like mine; subtle variations which 
ordinary accountants fail to discern; hidden laws 
of numbers which it requires a mind like mine to 

reeive. 

“For instance, if you add a sum from the bottom 

up, and then again from the top down, the result 
is always different.’ 
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A LITTLE “ WORTHY.” 


ve herself could not have been sweeter than 
the little Princess Anne, of whom Thomas 
Fuller tells in his ““Worthies of England.” 


Born in 1637, this daughter of Charles I died in 
her infancy, when not full four years old. 

“Being minded by those about her,” writes the 
old chronicler, ‘‘to call upon God even when the 
pangs were upon her, ‘I am not able,’ saith she, 
to say my long ray <7 the_Lord’s 
Prayer,—‘but_ I my short one, “Lighten 
mine eyes, O Lord, lest I sleep the sleep of death.”’’ 

“This done, the little lamb gave up ghost.” 
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Produces healthy activity of weak and disordered 
stomachs. An unexcelled strength builder. 


For the teeth use ‘‘Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. 


— - 
Stomach Troubles— 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
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100 var. foreign, free. Postage 2c. 
STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 
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SAVE MONEY. 
SAVE TIRE EXPENSE. 
Equip your bicycle with 


NG alae 


The best bicycle tires made. 
satisfactory to ride T 
repair. The most economical to use. 





of your local dealer. 

aa Send us 4 cents to pay for 
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DAVID CUMMIN( 
P Lae Cummings Co.) 
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Maker of Shoes 


The Worth 
Cushion Shoe 


Stylish and graceful 
as any shoe but pos- 
sessing that inval- 
uable teature, the 
cushion sole 
the “mattress 


for the foot.” 
Tryitandavoid 
the fearful 
weariness of 


corns and cal- 
luses that result 
from wearing @ 
stiff-soled shoes. 
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Would you sleep on a plank ? 
No, you want a mattress. 
something soft that will 
conform to the shape of 
the body. If you rest 
better at night on a mat- 
tress than on a plank, 


isn’t it reasonable to pre- 
sume that you will walk 
and stand with less 
fatigue during 
the day if you 
provide mat- 
tresses for 
your feet? 



















MEN’S 
$4.00 to $6.00 
WOMEN’S 
$2.00 to $5.00 


/f your dealer will 
not supply youwe'll 
sell you direct. Send 
hisname to our nearest 
store and ask for Cata. 


THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, Dept. E, 
406 W gehingsjon a pe reet, 


Boston, Mass. 
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° Palade ‘Iphia, Pa. 
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WINCHESTER 


THE RIFLE THAT WILL STOP HIM 


The shots that will be heard around the world this year will 
Their reliability and strong 
and accurate shooting have made them the first choice of ex- 
perience-taught big-game hunters, who, when armed with them, 


be fired from Winchester Rifles. 


consider daring a pleasure and danger a farce. 


Winchester Rifles 


are made in ten different models and in all desirable calibers from 


.22 to .50. 


From them ’tis easy to select a rifle suitable for hunt- 


ing any animal, be it a squirrel or the armor-skinned rhino. A 
catalogue describing all Winchester guns and ammunition will be 
gladly sent free to any one upon receipt of name and address. 


Winchester Guns and Ammunition—the Red \W Brand— Made for Each Other—Sold Everywhere 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 























































ae in Style. 


No matter what may be the pre- 
vailing style of dress, a bracelet can 
always be worn with pleasing effect. 
The fortunate possessor of a 


Genuine 
Carmen Bracelet 


has a rich, beautiful, stylish bit of 
jewelry that is always appropriate. 


The Carmen is the original expand- 
ing bracelet. A gentle pull expands 
it; let go, and it immediately but 
gently closes again. Fits any wrist 
or arm, and stays where you put it. 

This expanding feature i is patente d, 
and the name “Carmen” is copy- 
righted. The genuine has the name 

“Carmen” stamped on inside of brace- 
let and printed on the box. 

Sold by all reputable dealers. 
NOT sold direct from factory. 


Re D. F. BRIGGS COMPANY, Attleboro, Mass. 
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stole away the other day 
From where the men were makin’ hay, 
An’ went an’ hid behind the ring 
O’ bushes that’s around the spring. 
The hayin’ business might be nice, 
If we could haye it when the ice 
Is on the pond—an’ like as not 
I’d like to hay if ’twa’n’t so hot. 


But as it is, I always git 

As far’s I can away from it; 

An’ there beside the spring, you feel 

A sort o’ drowsy numbness steal 

All over you, an’ ev’ry sound 

Is kind o’ turnin’ you around. 

The birds are singin’, sleepy like ; 

The shadows make you think it’s night. 
It seems like all the things that fly 
Was joinin’ in a lullaby. 

I hadn’t hardly took a drink 

Before my eyes begun to blink, 

An’ after that, if you’d come round, 
You’d found me sleepin’ on the ground. 
I couldn’t tell how long, but—well, 

I must ’a’ slept for quite a spell. 


O’ course they asked me where I’d ben. 
“To git a drink,” I says, an’ then 

They laughed, an’ pa he muttered, ‘““Why, 
You must ’a’ drunk the river dry!” 

But, all the same, I ruther guess 

The spring’s the place for me, unless 
They catch me there—for grandpa said 
You’ve got to learn to work your head. 


THE SHADOWED WAY. 


artha Mason’s pastor 

met her at the door. 

He had been watch- 

ing for her. Many times 

a day during the two 

weeks past he had stood at 

his study window, looking 

down the street, his heart 

full of longing for this girl, 

fighting her battle alone. The eyes she lifted 

to him held no tears; instead, they were hot 
with rebellion. 

**T can’t help it!’’ she cried. ‘‘I shall shock 
you, and I suppose it is wicked, but I almost 
hate God when I think how He let my mother 
suffer through those months. To have the 
agony drag on and on when the play was 
played out and the curtain down! Doctor 
Howe, I couldn’t have done it to my worst 
enemy. It was cruel, cruel, cruel! Once,— 
they never meant to let me know the worst,— 
but once, when they didn’t know I was near, 
I heard her ery. I don’t know how many 
nights since I have waked with that cry in my 
ears.’ 

‘*But, child, it is over now,’’ the old pastor 
said, pityingly. ‘‘You could not wrong her 
more than by holding to the pain when hers is 
over.”’ 





‘*But it was!’’ the girl retorted, fiercely. ‘‘It 
was, and nothing can ever undo it.’’ 

**Did sbe complain ?’’ 

Martha’s head lifted proudly. Her voice 


was full of indignation. ‘‘Mother complain! 
Why, Doctor Howe, you knew her. The times 
—like that I heard—she didn’t know. She 
was the bravest—so brave that it seems to me 
sometimes I can’t bear it. You know, Doctor 
Howe—how could you ask me?’’ 

‘*Fifteen years ago,’’ her pastor replied, ‘‘a 
certain famous scholar in one of our universities 
was stricken with mortal illness. He knew— 
everybody knew from the very first—there was 
no hope. He suffered intensely—as much as 
your mother. But he was stronger and had 
more physical resistance, so he could keep upon 
his feet longer. To the last day possible—long 
beyond the time physicians said it would be 
possible—he was at his desk in his lecture- 
room. When that became no longer possible 
he still worked, in every rational moment, 
planning future courses exactly as if he were to 
live and lecture for twenty years. 

**‘T cannot tell you, as the weeks went on, 
the feeling of awe that came over the students. 
It was, as one of them said afterward, a man 
practising immortality. When he died they 
decorated the chapel with flags and sang songs 
of victory. In the meeting the students held 
afterward in his memory there was but one 
note from beginning to end—that great though 
his loss was to the scholarship of the country, 
the gift of his faith and heroism was infinitely 
greater. 

‘Of definite actual results in the lives of those 
students I do not know—I left the city that 
year, and could not follow them. But nobody 
who attended that memorial service could ever 
doubt that his acceptance of his sentence, and 
his bearing of those weeks of agony steadfastly, 
absolutely -without complaint as an unques- 
tioned part of his duty to his Master, was the 
greatest service of a life filled with service.’’ 
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Martha said nothing, but by this time she 
was listening earnestly, breathlessly. 

‘*Among your mother’s nurses, I happen to 
know, was one who was struggling with doubts. 
Do you think she will be able to forget what 
she has seen? What do you and I know of the 
work your mother was doing for God through 
those weeks—she whose whole heart turned 
toward Him, whose whole longing was to 
serve Him? Do you think He would ever let 
that suffering be wasted? Don’t you think 
that you and I, blind and ignorant as we are, 
may safely leave it with Him Whose love she 
never doubted ?”’ 

Silently Martha rose. She could not speak, 
but her hand-clasp spoke for her. The old 
minister’s eyes were full of tenderness as he 
watched her down the street. 


A WITTY PREACHER. 


he Rev. Hugh Peters, who from 1636 to 1641 
was settled in Salem, Massachusetts, com- 
bined his duties as a minister of religion 
with the business of trading so successfully that 
he was spoken of in the colony as ‘‘the father of 
our commerce and the founder of our trade.” He 
was also a man of so much humor that after his 
death a collection of his witty or humorous say- 
ings was published in book form. Itis interesting 
to recall that the Rev. Mr. Peters was executed 
as a regicide. He was not directly implicated in 
the death of Charles I, but was accused of en- 
couraging the soldiers to cry out for the blood of 
the king, whom he had likened to Barabbas. 


Mr. Peters had qeeashed one morning for two 
hours. The sands in the hour-glass had run out. 
He observed it, and turning it over, said to his 
hearers, ‘‘Come, let us have another glass!”’ 

Preaching on devils catering into swine, he said 
po the miracle illustrated three English prov- 
erbs: 

One. That the devil will rather play at small 
game than sit out. 

wo. That those must needs go forward whom 
the devil drives. : 

Three. Thatat last he brought his hogs to a fair 

arket. 
It was a favorite saying of Peters that in Chris- 
tendom there were neither scholars enough, gen- 
tlemen enough, nor Jews enough; for, said he, if 
there were more scholars there would not be’so 
many pluralists in the church; if there were more 
gentry, so many born would not_be reckoned 
among them; if there were more Jews, so many 
Christians would not practise usury. 

Once he preached, ‘Beware, young men, of the 
three W’s—wine, women and tobacco. Now to- 
bacco, you will say, does not begin with a W. 
But what is tobacco but a weed?” 

Discoursing one day on the advantages Chris- 
tians had in having the gospel preached to them— 
“Verily,” said he, “the Word hath a free tame 
Sys oe you, for it goes in at one ear and out at 
the other.” 

Again, from the ae: “England will never 
prosper till one hundred and fifty are taken away.” 
ead ae is LLL—Lords, Lawyers and 

vites. 

pening on the subject of duties, Peters said, 
“Observe the three fools in the gospel, who, being 
bid to the wedding supper, every one had his 


excuse: 

“One. He that had hired a farm and must go 
and see it. Had he not been a fool, he would have 
seen it before hiring it. 

“Two. He that had bought a yoke of oxen and 
them. He also was a fool, because 
them before he bought them. 

“Three. e that married a wife, and without 
complement said he could not come. He, too, was 
a fool, for he showed that one woman drew him 
away more than a whole yoke of oxen did the 
former.” 

One rainy day Oliver Cromwell offered Peters 
his greatcoat. 

“No, thank you,” replied his chaplain. ‘‘I would 
not be in your coat for a thousand pounds.” 
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MASTER OF HIS TRADE. 


ympathy and understanding between an Eng- 

lish carter and his horses are delightfully 

described in a passage from ‘‘Memoirs of a 
Surrey Laborer,” and is quoted in “Highways 
and Byways in Surrey” by Mr. Eric Parker. 


“TI see a carter once,” said Bettesworth, “get 
three big elm-trees up to a timber-carriage with 
only hisself and the hosses. He put the runnin’ 
chains on and all hisself.’’ 

“And that takes some doing,” I said. 

“Yes, a man got to understand the way ’tis 
done. The farmer says to ’n, ‘You'll never get 
they up by yourself.’ 

“**T dessay I shall,’ he says; and so he did, too. 
Three prea elm-trees upon that one carriage! 

“Well, he had a four-hoss team, so that’ll tell 
you what ’twas. They was some hosses, too. 

rdinary farm hosses wouldn’t ha’ done it. But 
he only jest had to speak, and you’d see they 
watchin’ him. 

“When he went for’ard, after he’d got the trees 
up, to see what sort of a road he’d got for gettin’ 
out, they stood there with their heads stretched 
out and their ears for’ard. 

““Come on,’ he says, and away they went, 
tearin’ away. Left great ruts in the road where 
the wheels set in, that’ll show ye they got some- 
thing to pull. 

“No, none 0’ we helped ’n. We was only gone 
out to see ’n do it. He never wanted no help. 
He didn’t say much; only ‘Git back,’ or ‘Git up,’ 
to the hosses. 

*““When it come to gettin’ the last tree UP: on top 
of tother two, I never thought he could ha’ done 
it. But he got ’n up. And he was a oldish man, 
too; sixty, I dessay he was. But he jest spoke to 
the hosses. Never used no whip. 

“Didn’t the old farmer go on at his own men, 
too! ‘You fellers, call yerselves carters!’ he says. 
‘A man like that’s worth a dozen 0’ you.’ 

‘Well, they couldn’t ’a’ done it! -sides, their 
hosses wouldn’t. But this feller, the old farmer 
says to ’n, ‘I never believed ou’d ha’ done it.’ 

***T thought mos’ likely I should,’ he says. But 
he never had much to say.” 
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TAKEN FOR LAFAYETTE. 


n 1791 Baron De Frénilly was staying in 
| Auvergne. At that time Lafayette, the hero 
of two worlds, was expected to take up his 
residence at Charaniac. Everybody was on the 
lookout for him, and in his “Recollections” the 
baron gives an amusing story of being mistaken 
for the great general. He writes: 
Having gone to Clermont to meet m 
and not knowin 
arrival, I decide 


cousin, 





what to do while awaiting her 
ring | 


to set off for Riom and 


back some of its famous pies. So I ordered post- 
horses, and left early in the morning. 

When passing through Montferrand, a league 
from Clermont, I saw a huge crowd, and on asking 
for information, found that Lafayette was ex- 
pected to arrive that very day. 

In order not to meet him I doubled my pace, 
reached Riom in half an hour, and set off back to 
Clermont. 

Everything went well as far as Montferrand, but 
on descending toward Clermont, I found the road 
from one town to the other lined with troops and 
pose. However, I continued to advance. But 

fore I had gone more than a few yards I heard 
voices saying, “It’s he! it’s he!” 

Away I went like the wind. But the shouts out- 
Pay og me, and in a few minutes I was proceed- 
ing in the midst of a universal ery of ‘‘Long live 
Lafayette!” 

On travelling a third of the way there were 
salvos of artillery, the troops beat the “general,” 
flags saluted ; and the municipality advanced on 
one side while the staff presented itself on the 
other. It was then absolu ly necessary to sop. 

Lowering the carriage window, I asked the 
mayor what he desired. 

“Tilustrious general —” he replied. 

“Monsieur,” I interjected, “I am not a general. 
For whom do you take me, and what do you 
desire?” ‘ , 

“We take you for whom you are, the illustrious 
General Lafayette.” 

“Sir, I am not Lafayette.” 
adier shouted, ‘‘No, he isn’t!” 

‘‘Who is he, then?” bellowed the people. 

‘An emigrant! a spy! a traitor! an aristocrat! 
Hang him!” 

A volley of stones struck the carriage. My pos- 
tilion did not wait for a second discharge ; he was 
off like an arrow, and in ten minutes I was at the 
gates of Clermont. 

Todo them justice, I must add that the mayor 
brought me in the evening the apologies of the 

‘00d people who had stoned me as a punishment 


for not being Lafayette. 
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Whereupon a gren- 
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wide, moist stretch of umber-colored sand, 
A slim-legged bird’s reflection where the sea 
Has slid back slowly, leaving on the strand 
A strip of mirror gleaming silverly. 
Dank, scattered kelp, loose sea-grass green and 
long, 
The shell-rough space where lads a-clamming 


go, 
A thin, smooth line of wavelets, soft of song— 
All these betoken that the tide is low. 


Far down the beach my gaze goes wandering, 
Untired beneath the cool sky fleeced with gray, 
To where a slender ship, gull-light of wing, 
Rounds the pale headland, dips, and flits away. 
Beyond that headland shadowy with mist 
My swift, sweet thoughts on wing a-homing go 
In strong, true flight, to keep a happy tryst 
With hearts that love me, when the tide is low. 


* © 


A REAL TREAT. 


n English rural clergyman lives in a mental 
A isolation which is the subject of an amusing 
yet somewhat painful story found in Rev. 8. 
Baring-Gould’s recent book, ‘‘Cornish Characters 
and Strange Events.” One day William Pengelly, 
a geologist well known in his time, was travelling 
on foot for the purpose of examining the rocks, 
when he learned that his road lay within a couple 
of miles of his old mathematical friend, D. His 
time was very short, but for “auld lang syne” he 
decided to visit his friend, whom he had not met 
for several years. 


When he reached the rectory, which was in a 
very secluded district, Mr. and Mrs. D. were 
fortunately at home, and received him with their 
wonted kindness. 

-_ salutations were barely over when Pengelly 

said: 
“It is now six o’clock. I must reach Wellington 
to-night, and as it is said to be fully eight miles 
off, and I am wholly unacquainted with the road, 
and with the town when I reach it, | cannot re- 
main with you one minute after eight o’clock.”’ 

“Oh, very well,” said D. ‘“‘Then we must im- 
prove the s! ining hour. Jane, my dear, be so good 
as to order tea.’ 

Having said this, he left the room. In a few 
minutes he returned with a book under his arm 
and his hands filled with waiting materials, which 
he placed on the table. Opening the book, he 





said: 

“This is Hind’s Trigonometry, and here’s a lot 
of examples for practise. Let us see which can 
do the greatest number of them by eight o’clock. 
I did most of them many years ago, but I have 
not looked at them since. Suppose we begin at 
this ng pointed out,—‘‘and take them 
as they come. e can drink our tea as we work, 
so as to lose no time.” 

“All right,” said Fengelly, although it was cer- 
tainly not the object for which he had come out of 
his road. 

They set to work. No words passed between 
them; the servant —e <4 in the tray, Mrs. D. 
handed them their tea, which they drank now and 
then, and the time flew on rapidly. 

At length, finding it to be a quarter to eight, 
Pengelly said, “We must stop, for in a quarter 
of an hour I must be on my road.” 

“Very well. Let us see how our answers agree 
with those of the author.” 

It proved that D. had 
more than Pengelly had. 
Pengell said, “ -by.” 

“Good-by. Do come a 
The farmers about here 
about a 

They parted at the rectory door and never met 
again, for D. died a few years later. 


correctly solved one 
This point settled, 


in as soon as you can. 
ow nothing whatever 
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A CHINESE MARTYR. 


ome one has said that if the women persist, 
S they are bound to have the suffrage, because 

they are women. Success comes from per- 
sistence. In China a parallel case is evident in 
the desire of women to share in the advantages of 
education. The majority of the Chinese, according 
to a writer in-the Atlantic Monthly, look upon this 
attitude as scandalous, and not at all to be en- 
couraged. 


Many heartrending tragedies have been brought 
about by insoluble conflicts of mg | toward the 
old and the new. A short time ago, in an interior 
village in Kiang Su, a woman, ambitious to become 
educated, killed herself after bad treatment from 
her husband’s relatives. Her farewell letter was 
everywhere copied by the Chinese press. It has 
become a national document, and almost a charter 
of the new movement. 
sel 


In it occur the following 
ntences: 
“T am about to die to-day because my husband’s 














found great fault with me for 

aving unbound my feet, and declaring that I have 
been diffusing such an evil influence as to have 
injured the reputations of my ancestors, have de- 
termined to put me to death. 

“Maintaining that they will be severely censured 
by their relatives, once I enter a school and re- 
ceive instruction, they have been trying hard to 
oa me of life, in order, as they say, to stop 
beforehand all the troubles that I may cause. At 
first they intended to starve me, but now they 
compel me to commit suicide by taking poison. 

“T do not fear death at all, but how can I part 
from my children, who are so young? Indeed, 
there should be no sympathy for me, but the mere 
thought of the destruction of my ideals, and of my 
young children, who will without doubt be com- 
pelled to live in the old way, makes my heart 
almost break.” 

The blood of such martyrs is beginning to make 
its impression upon the Chinese people, and is 
turning them to favor more liberal popular cus- 
toms. A nation in which a spirit of such ruthless 
self-sacrifice is still so common may bring forth 
things that will astonish the world. : 

It has been said that “China contains materials 
for a revolution, if she should start one, to which 
the horrors of the French Revolution would be a 
mere squib” ; but if turned into different channels, 
this spirit of self-sacrifice may, as it did in the case 
of Japan, bring about a quick regeneration of 
national life and national woctiee. through the 
establishment of new institutions, that correspond 
to the currents of life thus striving to assert them- 


arents, havin 
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SAVED BY HIS CAMERA. 


he gray timber-wolf is a powerful and savage 

beast, not pleasant to meet in the wilds 

when one is unarmed. In ‘Wild Life on the 
Rockies” Mr. E. A. Mills tells of an encounter 
with a pair of these beasts, when he had nothing 
but a light ax and a camera for defenses. He 
had come upon the two wolves unexpectedly; in 
fact, they had been asleep in the sun when he dis- 
turbed them. 


I realized the danger, and was alarmed, of 
course ; but my faculties were under control, were 
stimulated, indeed, to unusual alertness, and I 
kepta bold front and faced them without flinching. 

heir expression was one of mingled surprise 
and anger, jogether with the — determina- 
tion to sell their li as possible. I 
gave them all the attention which their appear- 
ance and their reputation demanded. Not once 
did I take my eyes off them. I held them at bay 
by looking at them. I still have a vivid picture of 
terribly g eaming teeth, bristling backs and bulg- 
ing muscles in savage readiness. 

hey made no move to attack. I was afraid to 
attack, and dared not run away. I recalled that 
some trees I could reach behind me had limbs that 
stretched out toward me, yet I felt that to wheel 
spring and swing up beyond their reach could no 
be done quickly enough to escape those fierce 


jaws. 

Both sides were of the same mind, ready to fight, 
but not at all eager to do so. Under these condi- 
tions our nearness was embarrassing. My mind 
worked like lightning, and I thought of several 

ssible ways of escaping. I considered each at 
ength, found it faulty, and dismissed it. Some- 
thing had to be done. 

Slowly IL worked the small folding ax from its 
sheath, and with the slowest of movements placed 
it in my right-hand coat-pocket with the handle 
up, ready for instant use. kept on staring. 

en, looking the nearer of the two wolves 
squarely in the eye, i 
don’t you move?” as if we were playing checkers 
instead of the game of life. 

He made no reply, but the spell was broken. I 
believe that both sides were bluffing. In at- 
tempers to use my camera while continuing the 
bluff, I brought matters to a focus—literally. 
“What a picture you fellows will make!’ I said 
aloud, as my right hand slowly worked the camera 
out of the case which hung under my left arm. 
Still keeping up a steady fire of looks, I brought 
the camera in front of me and then touched the 
spring that released the folding front. 

When the camera, mysterious Y, suddenly opened 
before the wolves, they fled for their lives. In an 
instant ney had cleared the grassy space and 
ae into the woods. I did not get their pic- 

ure. 
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UNDUE HASTE. 


© doubt Dennis appreciated to the full the 
N excellent qualities of Celia, his wife, but 

he occasionally indulged in a sigh for the 
liberty of his years of single blessedness. ‘“Yis, 
*tis a good wife she makes me,” he said to a 
returned traveller, during whose absence the wed- 
ding had occurred. “And we was coorting siven- 
teen years. Aileen an’ all o’ the rest said ’twas 
time I married, or Terry Leahy would be getting 
the prize away from me.” 


‘Well, man, you’ve no regrets, I hope?” said the 
friend, who hz age a pe a delicious supper at 
the hands of Celia. ‘She’s a fine woman.” 

_“Didn’t I tell you that?” said Dennis, impa- 

tiently. ‘‘The only thought I iver have is wance 
in a while whin it comes over me that I might ’ve 
waited another year, and still have got her; for 
Terry was not near so high in her esthimation, 
afther all, as thim women made out t’ me. 

aaa man in love is always hurrying, hurrying, ye 
mind,’ 
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A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


hen the circus came to Bushby the large 
W attendance was a surprise to Squire 
Bemis, and he said so to William Hamlin, 

the postmaster. 


“Tt is natural that men and children should wish 
to go,” remarked the squire in his formal tone, 
“but I must confess to a feeling of amazement on 
hearing that the ladies of the town had flocked to 
see wild beasts, and that young woman who leaps 
from one wire to another, with no regard for her 
personal safety.” 

“Tell you just how ’tis, square,” said Mr. Hamlin, 
confidentially. ‘I don’t think many of the women- 
folks planned to go till Jed Potter came in here 
one mail-time, and told Miss Emma Bolles he un- 
derstood the show was enough to scare anybody 
out of ten years’ growth. 

“Miss Emma’s getting on, and you couldn’t 
expect her to let a chance like that go—nor any of 
the other women, now could ye?” 
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A PERMANENT THING. 


we ou have stated,” said the badgering lawyer 
to a witness, “that you were born in 1886. 
«Now you say you were born in 1887. An 
incriminating discrepancy —though perhaps you 
may be able to explain it.” 
“Certainly I can explain it,’ retorted the witness. 
“There’s no incongruity there. I was born in 
1886 and just stayed born. Why, I’m born yet.” 











I said to him, “Well, why © 
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FORGIVING. 
o, ’deed I won’t!’’? scowled 
little Sam, when Jimmy 
‘**Deed I won’t lend it to you. 
You put burs inside of my coat last 
‘I was awfully mean to do that, 

Sam,’’ said Jimmy. 

ball,’’ said Sam. He went out to 
the back yard with that article in 

He frolicked with Dandy for a 

moment; then he saw the milk-can 
moment later poor old Dandy was 
yelping about the yard with a 
the end of his yellow old tail. 
When the can finally dropped off, 
and looked reproachfully at Sam, 
as if he would say, ‘‘That was an 
me—indeed it was!’’ 

But the boy only laughed and went off 

Pretty soon Dandy heard a dreadful 
wail out by the duck pond, and faithful 
find out about it. 

Sam had been trying to fly his kite across 
about had done when starting a suspension- 
bridge across a great river. Now the kite 
string broken. 

Dandy looked at Sam a moment as if 
jumped into the water and swam out to the 
kite. When the dog got back to the shore, 
in his mind, too. He was red up to the 
roots of his tousled tow hair. 

Dandy wagged his wet tail. ‘‘Come, let’s 
go find Jimmy. I guess he wants to play 
en og Oe 
LOST NEIGHBORS. 
you sure you know the way, Jean- 
nette?’’ said mother, cheerily. 
right down this street, and down next street, 
and turn the corner, and then I’m there.’’ 
loaf of rye bread, remember.’’ 

Jeannette really did know the way to the 
to be looking at a dear little pony cart just 
when she ought to have turned the first corner. 
ried her into a strange neighborhood. When 
she got to where the bakery ought to be, it was 
round in sudden terror. Nothing was as she 
remembered it! ‘‘Oh, I’m lost!’’ she whis- 
corner, with a dog in it. She was afraid of 
dogs. She ran on down the street. Perhaps 
bakery. She heard a little wailing cry, and 
looked across to the opposite sidewalk. 
this little girl was crying, too, crying out loud! 
Jeannette stopped to look at her and to wonder 

“She feels bad, and hasn’t got anybody to 
comfort her,’’? Jeannette thought. She looked 
I must go.’ She ran over. 

‘*Hullo! Don’t ery—I’m here! I won’t let 
round the other little girl. 

“‘IT want—my mama!’’ she sobbed. 

‘*Never mind !’’ comforted Jeannette. ‘‘May- 
be I can find it.’’ 
mer Street. I’m four years old.”” Then little 
Charlotte stared at Jeannette. ‘‘Why, you’re 

“Oh, I forgot!’’ said Jeannette. ‘‘I was 
crying ’cause I was lost. I couldn’t find the 
I’m four years old, and my name’s Jeannette 

Jacobs. ’? 
tears. ‘‘ Ain’t that funny?’ she said. ‘‘You’re 
lost and I’m lost, and you found me and I 


By Webb Donnell. 
“ 
N asked him for his ball. 
night !’” 
‘* All the same you don’t get my 
his pocket. 
setting on the back porch, and a 
dreadful clattering and banging at 
Dandy sat down on his hind feet 
awfully mean trick you played on 
to find amusement elsewhere. 
old fellow that he was, he rushed off to 
the little pond, as some one he had read 
was floating in the middle of the pond, the 
he had something in his mind; then he 
Sam’s face looked as if he had something 
‘Come, good old doggie!’’ he said, as 
ball with us.’’ 
By Emma C. Dowd. 
“Are 
A ‘‘Why, course I do, mama! I go 
Mama kissed her, and said, ‘‘All right. One 
bakery, or would have if she had not happened 
So she went on to the next street, and that car- 
not there at all. Where was she? She looked 
pered, tearfully. There was an open lot on the 
she had not gone far enough to reach the 
There was a little girl just as big as she, and 
what could be the matter. 
round. ‘‘There isn’t anybody but me. I guess 
anybody hurt you,’’ and Jeannette put her arm 
find my house !’’ 
“‘T’m Charlotte Cashen. I live at 55 Sum- 
cryin’, too!’’ she exclaimed. 
baker’s shop. I live on Summer Street, and 
Little Charlotte showed dimples through her 
found you! But I want my mama! I went 
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to see a hand-organ man and a monkey—I wish 


I hadn’t!’’ she wailed. ‘‘Mama said not to go 
out o’ the yard, an’ I forgot—O dear!’’ 

‘Don’t ery! I’ll find your mama,’’ promised 
Jeannette. ‘‘There’s a man coming out of that 
house. Let’s ask him!’’ 

‘Oh, I’m ’fraid!’’ sobbed Charlotte. 

**No, you won’t be ’fraid with me! 
He’ll be gone !’’ 

When the grocer’s clerk saw the two little 
girls coming toward him, he waited. 

‘*Will you find her mama, please?’’ asked 
Jeannette. 

“I’m Charlotte Cashen. I’m four years old. 
I live at 55 Summer Street,’’ spoke up Charlotte. 

*“‘Oh, Mrs. Cashen’s little girl, are you? 
Why, yes, I’m going right past there.’’ He 


Come! 


AF LAG RAIS ING? 


a Navey Byrd Turper 
watch it climb } he slender pole, slow to our ringing chorus, 
e goal is gained, unfolding oer us, 
throggh smiting wars, througf storm and stress 





put her on the wagon-seat. ‘‘You want a ride, 





too?’’ he asked Jeannette, looking down kindly 
at her. She cried, eagerly, ‘‘Oh, please, I’m 
lost, too! I want the baker’s shop, and I can’t 
find it. I only found Charlotte !’’ 

‘Well, well, two lost kids!’’ chuckled the 
boy. ‘‘Jump in, then,’’ and he swung her up | 
beside Charlotte. ‘‘We’ll stop at the bakery as | 
we go along. Where do you live?’’ 

*‘On Summer Street—that big white house 
right on the corner. I’m Jeannette Jacobs.’ 

*“‘Oh, ho, ho!’’ laughed the grocer’s boy, | 
shaking his broad shoulders. 
kids never knew each other before—living only 
a stone’s throw apart?’’ 

**No, we never did,’’ they declared. 

‘*Well,’’ he said, ‘‘you’d better go shopping 
together after this, so when you get lost you’!l 
have company.’’ 
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Ihe sun shone brightly over the islands of 
Bermuda, and a large field thickly grown 
with tall palms, oleanders and wild 

flowers seemed to have the special favor of its 
warmth. Ona platform of soft, cool grass lay 
stretched at full length two young negro lads, 
natives of the islands. The older was about 
fourteen years of age, and his companion was 
perhaps two years younger. 

Not far below lay the broad expanse of ocean, 
and away to the left lay the little foot-hills. It 
was during the spring month when the islands 
wear their most joyous coloring. Every little 
flower, plant and vegetable seemed to be stretch- 
ing its leaves up into the sunshine. 

Carl, the older of the two boys, rolled over 
and seemingly buried his face in the soft earth, 
in which position he lay perfectly quiet for a 
full minute. 

‘*There is cold air blowing up into my face !’’ 
he exclaimed, springing to his feet. 

Edgar saw a small opening in the ground 
that might, to the casual observer, have passed 
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THE CRYSTAL CAVE. 


By E. Marie Sinclair. 





for a rabbit-hole; but as the children pressed 


their faces into it, a cold draft told them that it 
came from many feet below. 

‘“‘There must be a cave down there,’’ said 
Carl, ‘‘and I am going to make the hole 
bigger.’’ 

The two ran home, soon returning armed 
with a spade and pickax ; and after a few min- 


utes of hard work, there appeared to their gaze | 


the entrance to a hole which looked to be 
bottomless, and when they dropped in large 
stones the noise of the descent was lost in 
silence, many feet below. 

Carl hastily pulled off his coat and hat. ‘‘I’m 
going down,’’ he said, ‘‘and when I call, you 
follow me,’’ whereupon he made his way 
downward, half-climbing, half-falling, and 
disappeared in the darkness. 

After seeming ages of suspense, Edgar heard 
him calling; but the dark cave was too much 
for the lad’s courage, and he shouted to his 
friend to come up. 

Again the sound of crumbling rock, and Carl 
stood beside him. 

‘*Now we must get a rope and candles to 


its folded stars a century before us 
see the colors | {swift unfurled,a sudden rainbow of them! 
The busy breez¢ ae whi, world come fluttering to move them. 
peered with wondering eyes to where it veered; 
ed woe first it flew above them: 


| 


And you two| which lies the now world-famous Crystal Cave. 








take down,’’ he said, ‘‘for it’s black 
as night, and all the stones I broke 
off fell into water.’’ 

The children were very mysteri- 
ous and excited on their return 
home that night, for they had de- 
cided not to mention the discovery 
until further explorations had been 
made. 

Morning found the two little 
workmen again on the scene. On 
the ground lay rope, boards, nails 
and lanterns. First the rope wus 
lowered, and Carl slid down, hand 
over hand, until he stood on level 
ground. Next the rope was hauled 
up and boards and lanterns let 
down, and in a few seconds Edgar 
stood beside him in the darkness, 
where there was no sound but the 
murmur of the unseen water. 

With the aid of the lanterns, the 
children began to carefully pick 
their way forward through the 
semidarkness. 

What looked like huge icicles of 
purest crystal hung from the roof, 
and the ground underfoot was com- 
posed of the same substance. Presently they 
stood on the land’s edge, and before them 
stretched a sheet of perfectly transparent tur- 
quoise-blue water. 

Here they sat down, nailed the boards to- 
gether until they took the form of a crude raft, 
and in this strange manner the lads set forth 
on their still stranger journey. 

The water extended all over the cave, its 
smooth surface broken only by four small 
islands of whitest stone, and everywhere from 
the roof hung the crystal icicles or stalactites. 

Completely fascinated by the new wonders 
that each moment sprang into view, the chil- 
dren, forgetful alike of food and worried 
parents, paddled about all day ; and when they 
finally regained the world above, the sun had set. 

For two months the discoverers spent each 
day in the strangest and most fascinating play- 
ground ever known to childhood, and on each 
little island lanterns were placed which, when 
lighted, brought the distant parts of the cave 
dimly into view, and here among the shadows 
the children swam and played marvelous games 
by the hour. 

By and by other children were let into the 
secret, and the news spread rapidly over the 
little village of Bailey’s Bay. And one day, 
accompanied by their fathers, they led the way 
down into the cave. Some time after an entrance 
was blown out by dynamite in another portion 
of the field, and a broad flight of stairs laid, 
down which, by paying two shillings, hun- 
dreds of curious sightseers from all over the 
world may safely descend into the boys’ fairy- 
land, which is now brightly illuminated by 
| electric light, while over its still waters little 
floating bridges have been laid from end to end, 
a distance of seven hundred feet. 

The lads have left Bermuda, and are now 
being given a liberal education in one of the 
large colleges of the States, where they were 
sent by the grateful owners of the land under 
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FLAG-DAY QUERIES. 


Upon what fort was our national flag first dis- 


play d? 
ho first displayed our Stars and Stripes on a 
naval vessel? 

At which battle in the Revolution did our fore- 
fathers not suaty any flag? 

What pateene ensign is a golden spread eagle 
on a white field? 

What kind of flag is accepte d throughout the 
world as a token of peace 

What does the anchor of hope on a red ground 
denote? 

What Europe an country now fights under a red 
crescent flag? 

Who first a vised the French tricolor? 

In which of the United States wars did our flag 
have a stripe for every state as well as a star for 
every state 

What + banner is formed of 
bination of the crosses of Saint George, 


a com- 
Saint 


| Andrew and Saint Patrick? 


| 


| 





With the Romans what color of flag was an 
emblem of war? 

During the War of 1812, what vessel, afterw: ard 
defeated by “Old Ironsides,” had at her masthead 
a flag upon which were the words, “Not the Little 
Belt?’ 

At what siege did a maiden bear a holy white 
banner to victory? 

What is the name of the flag with blue ground 
and white square center, the signal that a vessel 
is about to sail? 

From the masthead of what nyt flag-ship 
floated a blue vennant, bearing the dying words 
of Lawrence, ‘Don? ’*t give up the ship?” 

At what battle did our forefathers ¢ arry a flag of 
flaming red cloth, bearing the legend, ‘Come if you 
dare ? 

How were the stars arr: anged on our national 
flag of 1777? 

Who made the first flag bearing the design of 
the Stars and Stripes? 

In what year was our navy 
not a national vessel floated the 
flag? 


so small that 
United States 




















“Anchor” Brand 
Kitchen Knife 15c. 


Made of carver steel. The blade is tapered 


all the way from back to edge. Easily kept 
sharp. Handles of Cocobolo wood, the most 
durable handle-wood known. They never 
split, cannot spring off, are right in shape 
and easy to hold. 

These Knives are put up in cases like the 
above, to stand on the dealer’s show-case. 
Look for them. Remember the brand 
** Anchor” and for once in your life 
have a good kitchen knife. If your dealer 
hasn’t them, we will send by mail post-paid 
at regular price — 15 cents each — but ask 
vour dealer first. 


Lamson & Goodnow Mfg. Co., 
Shelburne Falls, Mass. 




















Makers of “Eclipse” Bread 
«. “Meteor” Coffee Percolators. 


That’s exactly 
what you can do 
with the Manning- 
Bowman Alcohol Gas 
Stove. Hasno end of cooking uses. 
Ready any time of day or night. 
Can be carried anywhere. The 


anning- 
owman 


(@enatured) 


Aleohol Gas Stove 


is not merely for cooking small 
dishes; you can cook a dinner on 
it. Makes its own gas from 
denatured alcohol. Quick, clean, 
simple, handy. 


Costs a little over one cent an hour to 
operate. Made with single or double 
burners, Real Manning-Bowman Qual- 
ity through and through—the very best, 
Many utensils to match, 
from Cutlet Dish to Coffee 
Percola- 
tor, sin- 
gly or 
complete with 
the stove. 
Dealers every- 
where. Write 
for descriptive 
booklet‘ FF -12° 
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Indian Wigwam. 


Given to any Companion subscriber 
for one new subscription and 90 cents 
extra. Price $2.00. Sent by express, 


charges in either case paid by receiver. 
Shipping weight 4 Ibs. 





This Wigwam is 6% feet 
high, 6 feet in diameter at 
the base, and large enough 
for camping purposes. Made 
of strong brown drill, yet is 
light and can be packed into 
a small space. It is also 
easily pitched, as six or 
seven saplings, which may 
be cut on the spot, furnish 
all the support that is 
necessary. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











n Obstinate Strike of railroad firemen 
on the Georgia Railroad late last month 
completely paralyzed the business of the road, 
so that for seven days no trains were run. 
The trouble was the more serious because the 
race issue was involved. Ten white firemen 
were dismissed, and negro firemen put in their 
places. This led to a demand on the part of 
the white firemen that no negro firemen should 
be employed on passenger-engines. Negro fire- 
men who went out on engines were attacked by 
mobs at stations along the line. ‘Through the 
personal mediation of Chairman Knapp of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and Labor 
Commissioner Neill, a settlement was reached 
May 29th, by which the men returned to work 
under the conditions existing before the strike, 
the discharged white firemen were reinstated, 
and negro firemen at the terminal stations were 
dispensed with. The questions whether negro 
firemen should be wholly eliminated, or, if not, 
what percentage of them there should be, and 
of their seniority over white firemen were left 
to be settled by arbitration. 
& 


he Tariff Debate continues in the Senate, 

and up to the time when this record closes 
no date has been fixed for the tinal vote. Tariff 
revision is usually a slow process, because of 
the complexity of the question and the multi- 
tude of interests involved. The Wilson bill 
was reported to the House December 19, 1893, 
but it was not until August 13, 1894, that, in 
the form known as the Wilson-Gorman bill, it 
was enacted. ‘The Dingley bill was reported to 
the House March 19, 1897, but was not enacted 
until July 24, 1897. The Payne bill was in- 
troduced in the House on the 17th of last March. 
If no more time were consumed in its consid- 
eration than in the discussion of the Dingley 
bill, its enactment could not be looked for 
before July 22d. Party lines are but little 
regarded in the action of the Senate on the 
pending bill. A number of Republican Sen- 
ators, familiarly known as ‘‘insurgents,’’ have 
parted company with their associates in several 
of the votes; and 18 Democratic Senators voted 
to take iron ore from the free list and to tax it 
25 cents a ton, and 17 Democratic Senators 
voted against free lumber, notwithstanding the 
declarations for free raw materials in Demo- 
cratic platforms. ® 


reat Land Opening.—President Taft 

has issued a proclamation providing for 
the opening up to settlement of about 700,000 
acres in reservations in Montana, Idaho and 
Washington. Would-be settlers will be regis- 
tered between July 15th and August 5th, and 
on August 9th the distribution of lands by lot 
will begin. ° 


eeowecnennns Plight.—Count Zep- 
pelin broke all records in aerial navigation 
May 30th-3ist, when he covered about 850 miles 
in 37 hours in his new air-ship, from Fried- 
richshafen to Bitterfeld and return. On his 
return trip, however, in an attempt to land 
near Goeppingen, the air-ship came into colli- 
sion with a tree, and was seriously damaged. 
& 

—— with Nicaragua.— After long 

delay, during which the American chargé 
d'affaires at Managua was withdrawn, the 
Nicaraguan government has agreed to submit 
to arbitration the claim of the Emery Com- 
pany, an American corporation, involving a 
mahogany concession granted in 1898, A tri- 
bunal is to be appointed, consisting of five 
members, two representing the United States, 
two Nicaragua, and the fifth to be chosen by 
the other four, or, in the event of their failure 
to agree, to be appointed by King Edward VII. 

% 


wo Monuments.—Two Memorial - day 
incidents of unusual interest were the un- 
veiling at Gettysburg of the monument erected 
by the authority of Congress to commemorate 
the services of that portion of the army of the 
United States engaged in the Battle of Gettys- 
burg, which was composed of men of the regu- 
lar army; and the unveiling at Hodgenville, 
Kentucky, three miles from the farm where 
Abraham Lincoln was born, of a statue of 
Lincoln. President Taft made an address at 
Gettysburg, in which he paid a high tribute 
to the men of the regular army. At the dedi- 
cation of the Lincoln statue Robert T.-Lincoln, 
son of President Lincoln, was present. 
& 
outb African Union has advanced an- 
other stage. The proposed constitution, 
after discussion in the several colonial legisla- 
tures, was referred back to the convention at 
Bloemfontein. After several changes had been 
made in it, the most important of which was 
the dropping of the plan of proportional repre- 
sentation, it was signed by all the delegates of 
all the colonies. Ratification, it is expected, 
will soon follow, and the Union of South 
Africa will take its place with the Common- 
wealth of Australia, the Dominion of Canada 





and the Dominion of New Zealand. 








Holeproof Hose 
Made and Guaranteed for Men, Wemen and Children 


Think of this, you mothers who must now darn -metal and mode. 
hosiery every week—and you fathers who must now ight ina box. All one 
buy hosiery almost — week: 


lavender, light blue, green, 


pearl gray, 
Six pairs of a size and w 


Sizes, 93g to 12. 
color or assorted, as desire 


1 
If you vey six pairs of soft, light and_ attractive Holeproof Sox (extra — weight)— Made en 
“Holeproof” Hose—the original guaranteed hose—for tony of Sea Island cotton. 6 pairs 
yourselves and the children, you must get this guar- oleproof Lustre-Sox—6 


mig: $3. Finished like 
silk. Extra light weight. Black, navy ¢, light and dark tan. 
pearl gray, lavender, — blue, green, gun-metal, flesh color and 
mode. Sizes, 9}g to 
oleproo Full - Fashioned Sox—6 pairs, $3. 
Same colors and sizes as Lustre-So: 
‘ Holeproof Stockings pairs, $2. Medium weight. 
The secret of the wear-quality and comfort-quality Black, tan, and black with white feet, pearl gray, lavender, light 
together in “ Holeproof” Hose cost us 81 years Of blue and navy blue. Sizes, 8 to 
patient experiment. Holeproof Lustre - Stockings —6 
pairs, $3. Finished like silk. Extra light weight. 
Tan, black, pearl gray, lavender, light blue and 
sas fe blue. Sizes, 8 to 11. 
8’ Holeproof Stockings— pairs, 


% ack and — Specially reinforced knee, 


antee, signed in ink by the dealer or by us: “If any or 
all of these hose come to rips, tears or holes, or need 
darning within 6 months _ the day you buy them, 
we will replace them free 


31 Years’ ‘Experience 


We use a 3-ply yarn which is espec oy soft and fine. 
We reinforce the heels and toes to 6-ply. In the chil- 
dren’s stockings the knees are also reinforced in this 
poy fet you do not feel these reinforcements be- 
cause the yarn is so pliable and light, and the knitting 3. 


Holeproof 


Nosiery 





is done so expe . eel and toe. § . 5 to x. 

If you want the most comfortable, the most econom- Misses’ meta roof Stockin: 3—6 
ical, the very finest hose on the market, see that the pairs, §3. Black on gm Specially —_ - 
“Holeproof” trade-mark is on the toe. nee, heel and toe. Sizes,5 to 93g. These are the i _ 


best children's hose made to-day. 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., 330 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Write for Free Book, ‘‘ How to Make Your Feet Happy” 


Qe Your Hose bnturedt P 


All the Latest Summer Colors 
The genuine “Holeproof” is soldin your town. We’ll 
tell you the dealers’ names on request. Or we’ll ship 
direct where we have no dealer, charges prepaid, on 
receipt of remittance. 
Melepree? Sox—é pairs, $1.50. Medium and light weight. 
Black, black with white feet, light and dark tan, navy blue, 








ANCE 
of Common Sense 


make drudgery of- housework 
WOMEN WITH BRAINS, 


w that 


Pearline 


2 


1e re 


Prejudice, 


st Soap—in a ce 
j J 


venient, powdered f acnaall 


omething 
without rubbing—simply 

SOAK and RINSE (boil if 
you prefer). Avoids the 
board’s wear and tear 
THE DIRECTIONS ON THE if 
PACKAGE ARE ALWAYS | 
FOLLOWED BY 


se Ww ‘men 


We will ship you a 
‘Re “RANGER” BICYCLE 
on approval, freight 


prepaid to apy place in the United States without a cent deposit in advance, and allow 

ten days’ free trial from the day you receive it. If it does not suit you in every way 

and is not all or more than we claim for it and a better bicycle than you can get any where 

else regardless of price, or if for any reason whatever you do not wish to keep it, ship 
it back to us at our expense for freight and you will not be out one cent. 

LJ FA TORY PR 3 We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory 

to rider at lower prices than any other house. We 

emen’s profit on every bicycle— highest grade models with 

Puncture= Proof tires, ‘Imported Roller chains, — etc.,at prices no higherthan cheap 

mail-order bicycles ; also reliable medium grade models at unheard-of low prices. 


RIDER | AGENTS WANTED to Ranger Bicycle furnished by us. You will be 


You will 
at the zw onderfully low prices and the liberal propositions and special ies we will 

bs on = first 1909 sample going to your town. rite at once for our sfecia/ offer. 
BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from any one at any price untillyou receive our catalogue 
and learn our low prices and liberal terms. BICYCLE DEALERS: you can sell our bicycles 
under your oa name plate at double our prices. Orders filled b= day socaived. 

ECON HAND BICYC §—a limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores 
will be EP om at once, at to each riptive bargain list mailed free. 


more It « leanses 


wash- 




















































“TIES, ( COASTER BRAKES, veiysning in (3 line a half’ the. usual prices. 
but write to-day for el Farge a logu: a great fund of 





a 44 a — useful information. get every ything. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, “Dept. G 50, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Possesses as does no other brand the 
true chocolate flavor. 


You never. grow tired of PETER’S 











Aero Miniature Flying Machine. 


Given to any Companion subscriber who obtains and sends us one new sub- 
Price $1.00. Shipped by express, 
Shipping weight two pounds. 


; scription for The Youth’s Companion. 
charges to be paid by receiver. 


HIS wonderful toy is a model 

of the now world-famous 

aeroplane type of flying ma- 
chines, one of which has been 
so successfully developed by the 
s Wright brothers. 


It will fly by its own motive 
power about one hundred feet; 
either straight away or ina circle, 
and will carry more than its own 
weight. Amusing and instructive 
to both young and old. 





Patented in U. S. February 2, 1909. 
Patented in Foreign Countries. 


Measures 14 inches across, 
inches high, 6 inches long, and weighs less than one ounce. 
yet simple manner, with nothing about it to get out of order. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Constructed in a durable 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 

















eo and the Miners.—Most readers 
know the late Prof. John Tyndall only as 
a brilliant and fascinating writer and lecturer 
on physical science and adventure in the Alps; 
but he had many other sides to his character, 
one of the most interesting of which is illus- 
trated by the recent action of his widow in 
founding, in accordance with his wish, a gold 
medal, to be annually awarded to the inventors 
of devices tending to diminish danger and pre- 
serve life among those engaged in mining 
operations. ® 


ifting Magnets.—Much progress has been 
made in the application of powerful tempo- 
rary magnets to heavy hoisting-machinery. The 
magnets are suspended from a hook at the end 
, Of the crane, and a flex- 
ible cable conveys an 
electric current to the 
coils, which can be 
switched on and off at 
the will of the operator. 
Such magnets are used 
to lift pig iron, bars, 
plates, rails, shafts, cast- 
ings, forgings, slabs, 
billets, and small articles 
like nails. A consider- 
‘ able number of small 
tubes or nails can be grasped and lifted at once, 
since the current magnetizes a quantity of them 
simultaneously. For long girders and bars two 
magnets are employed, one at each end. The 
grasping power of the magnet over a large 
number of small articles is a great source of 
time-saving. ° 





L 


Census of the Sea.—Mr. James John- 

stone concludes, in his study of the condi- 
tions of life in the sea, that fishing operations, 
as at present conducted, appreciably diminish 
the stock of fish on the sea-bottom. He also 
regards it as proved that there is a greater 
productivity of ocean life in high than in low 
latitudes. To explain this, he presents the 
suggestion of Piitter that ‘‘animals inhabiting 
warm waters live faster than those inhabiting 
cold waters, and so consume more food’’; and 
since the food-supply is everywhere limited, a 
less numerous population can be maintained in 
the warmer than in the colder seas. 


& 


| Sipeageier tid saving Coal.—According to 
the estimates of Mr. Lewis B. Stillwell, 
presented before the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, the Niagara Falls hydro- 
electric plants during the year 1908 saved more 
than a million tons of coal, which otherwise 
would have had to be burned in order to pro- 
duce an equivalent amount of mechanical energy. 
During the same year, says Mr. Stillwell, the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company in New 
York, by its electric system, saved nearly a 
million tons of coal from the amount that 
would have been consumed by locomotives. 
Mr. Stillwell has also calculated that when the 
application, of electric power in the coal-mines 
of the Northumberland and Durham district of 
England is completed, there will be a saving of 
1,750,000 tons of coal per year, for use else- 
where than at the mines. 


* 


Fas Senses.—Prof. John G. Me- 
Kendrick doubts the correctness of the 
general belief that when a human being is 
bereft of one sense his other senses compensate 
him by becoming more acute. Experimental 
tests, he says, show that the blind cannot tell 
the direction of sounds better, or hear sounds 
farther, than those who can see. Their sense 
of touch, too, is no more acute. In fact, some 
tests have shown it is actually less acute. In 
general, the senses of the blind are, on the 
average, less acute than those of persons who 
can see. Professor McKendrick thinks that the 
ability of the blind to find their way about, 
which seems to imply acuter senses, is really 
due to involuntary concentration of attention, 
enabling them to tell directions and to perceive 
air-currents and changes of temperature which 
escape the attention of other people. 


& 


anadium Steel Saws.—At a recent ex- 

hibition in New York a saw made of 
vanadium steel for wood-cutting was tried on 
iron. It cut through a twenty-penny nail with 
ease, and without injury to the teeth. An iron 
pipe an inch in diameter was easily cut with 
the same saw. Mr. J. M. Flannery described 
the superior work of vanadium-steel tools in- 
tended for metal-cutting. American tools of 
this kind were tested in comparison with the 
best steel tools that could be obtained from 
abroad. The other steels needed grinding after 
cutting 80 axles, while the American vanadium 
steel worked without attention up to 400 axles. 
The following is said to be the best composition 
for steel of this character: vanadium, 0.32 per 
cent.; tungsten, 17.81 per cent.; chromium, 
5.95 per cent. ; carbon, 0.682 per cent. ; man- 
8anese, 0.07 per cent. ; silicon, 0.049 per cent. 
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The Prudential 


Newest Monthly Income Policy 




















Provides 
a Cash 
Payment 
at Death 
of Insured 
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The of Amer — 










The Greatest 
em | Life Insurance 
41 Protection ever 
Offered to the 
Family. 


The one kind of Life Insurance Policy 


of most practical value to Women and 


Children. 


It is the policy your wife would like, 
because it gives her a sure Monthly 
Income for Life. 


This is the Safest Way to leave 
your life insurance. The Monthly In- 
come cannot be encumbered or depre- 
ciated. The principal cannot be lost. 
All worry about safe investment is 
eliminated. 


THE 


;¥HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF *% 
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$1230 cash, and 
$50 a month for Life 


cosTSs 
If Age of Insured is 30, and Age of 
Beneficiary, 25, 
$221.40 per Year 
An average saving of $18.45 
per month, NOW. 
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and then 














The Income can be arranged for in 
Multiples of $10 per month, up. 


Write for Particulars and 
Cost for You. 
Give both your age and 


age of beneficiary. 
Address Dept. 38. 





to the 
Beneficiary for Life 


Income is Paid for 20 years, in any case, even 














though Beneficiary does not live that long. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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“OUR FLAG 


By Francis Scott Key, 3d, Grandson of the Author of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

















A 16-page Booklet, size 6x8 inches, with Cover in nine colors and gold. 








E tapas Youth’s Companion has always been actively interested in 
every movement to promote a love for the American Flag among 
the scholars of our public schools—the coming generation. We are 
glad, therefore, to be able to introduce to the public a new booklet, 
entitled, “Our Flag,”’ in which is gathered together a great deal of in- 


teresting information about our National Emblem. 





The text matter is artistically mortised in full-page illustrations of 
nine superimposed colors, and the general arrangement is such as will 
please the eye and impress upon the memory many of the important 
facts in the history of the Red, White and Blue. 


The reasonable price of this booklet will make it especially appro- 
priate as an artistic and instructive souvenir for schools, patriotic 
societies and individuals throughout the country. 








FRANCIS SCOTT KEY 3° 


The booklet shows : 





1. The family coat_of arms of Washington with stars 11. Home of Thomas Paine, whose pamphiet, ** Com- 
and stripes, the probable origin of the national flag. mon Sense,” crystallized colonial sentiment into the idea 


2. The selection by Congress of the design of the Stars of independence. 
and Stripes. 12. Saluting the Colors—Sunrise on the “ Connecticut.” 
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3. The home of Betsy Ross, in which the first flag was 
e. 

4. 
ssel 

5. The first time it was actually used in military service. 

6. The first time it was carried in battle. 

7. The attack on Fort McHenry, and the writing of 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

8. The first time it was carried by the first vessel ever 
propelled by steam. 

9. The first time it was floated over the first successful 
air-ship, by Wilbur Wright, at Pau, France, in the presence 
of King Edward. 


The first time it was raised over an American war- 
ve . 


10. Home of Gen. John A. Dix, who wrote the memorable 
command, “‘If any one attempts to haul down the American 
ag, shoot him on the spot.” 


13. Saluting the Colors—Evening at West Point. 

14. Home of Francis Scott Key, where he wrote “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.’”’ Portion of the very flag which 
inspired the song. 

15. Reproduction of oil painting of Francis Scott_ Key 
with facsimile of envelope on the back of which he scribbled 
the first verse of ** The Star-Spangled Banner.”’ 

16. The elm at Cambridge, Massachusetts, where Wash- 
ington took command of the army and raised for the first 
time a flag with red and white stripes. 

1 i; Weshingtess headquarters at Newburgh, New York, 
at which time the Stars and Stripes, as we know it, was in 
general use throughout the country. 


Price 25 cents per copy, post-paid. <A special discount to 
schools and societies when booklet is ordered in 
quantities of 25 or mere copies. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers of The Youth’s Companion, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


voy Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
inail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, wil 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
0 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


he Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





PROTECTION AGAINST FLIES. 
Ra hen, a few summers ago, 
some public-spirited citi- 
zens and health officials under- 
took to rid their neighborhoods 
of mosquitoes, they brought 
upon their heads not a little 
ridicule, as well as some well- 
argued objection as to the 
impossibility of exterminating 
this pest. But they went ahead, drained the 
marshes and oiled the stagnant pools, and now 
their neighbors, enjoying almost entire freedom 
from the scourge of former years, are ready to 
join in the good work. 

This experience should encourage those who 
are urging a campaign of extermination against 
that much more dangerous foe to mankind, the 
common house-fly, or ‘‘typhoid-fly,” as the govern- 
ment entomologist suggests that it be called. 
This is not the “amoosin’ little critter” that it 
seems to be, as we lazily watch it, on a warm sum- 
mer day, playing tag with its fellows or tickling 
the nose or bald spot of our drowsy companion. 
It isa most active carrier of disease, not of typhoid 
fever only, but of summer diarrhoea of infants, 
tuberculosis, and many other infectious diseases. 
There is probably no other living creature that is 
responsible for one-half as many deaths as this 
once-thought innocent nuisance. 

Much can be done, of course, by screens to keep 
the flies out of the house, and by fiy-paper and 
formalin solutions to kill them after they have got 
in; but here, as elsewhere, prevention is far better 
than cure. Flies breed always in filth; in this 
part of the world largely in horse-manure, but 
also in garbage and the excrement of man and 
other animals. They may breed in other less 
filthy material when the place of their choice is 
inaccessible, but then comparatively few of the 
eggs hatch out, and still fewer of the maggots 
develop into flies. 

The best preventive measure is to keep the 
stables scrupulously clean and the manure in a 
tightly closed pit. When this is not possible, the 
manure should be removed every week, since it 
takes the flies ten days to develop. When this is 
done, the material so removed should be treated 
with chlorid of.lime or a solution of Paris green, 
or should be spaded into the ground, else the flies 
will hatch out just the same in the new locality. 

All garbage-cans should be tightly covered, and 
vaults and cesspools treated regularly with cop- 
peras or chlorid of lime. With these precautions 
observed by every one, any neighborhood can be 
practically freed from the plague of flies. 
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A FRIEND AT COURT. 


sa scout for the Confederate army, William L. 
Royall had many narrow escapes. He de- 
scribes one adventure in his “‘ Reminiscences.” 
Although he was only nineteen years old at the 
time, he had been a soldier for two years. 

“On March 20, 1864, I got into a brush with some 
Federal cavalry, and was shot through the left 
hand and taken prisoner. The headquarters of 
the command, under Lieut.-Col. Timothy O’Brien, 
was at ‘The Grove,’ in the lower end of Fauquier 
County, Virginia, where the regiments had been 
stationed for several weeks. 

“At The Grove there were two churches, and 
nothing else; one was a Presbyterian church, on 
the north side of the public road, the other a 
Baptist church, on the south side. My mother’s 
home was distant only two miles from The Grove. 
My father, a Presbyterian minister, had built the 
Presbyterian church at The Grove, and preached 
in it for twenty years. He was buried at the back 
of the church. 

“The officer in charge of the party that had cap- 
tured me was a lieutenant in the 2d New York 
Cavalry. He had frequently ridden over to my 
mother’s house, and had made the acquaintance 
of the family. They treated him courteously, and 
he had promised my mother that if I ever fell into 
his hands he would see that I was properly treated. 

“When we got to The Grove, I was put into the 
Baptist church. After a while I was sent for and 
taken over to the Presbyterian church. When I 
entered I saw a table, round which were seated 
five or six officers, with a Bible on the table. I 
was ordered to be seated, and then Colonel O’Brien 
read an order. It was about like this: 

“*Colonel O’Brien. The first bushwhacker you catch, 


you will try by court martial and have hung. 
“*General Kilpatrick.’ 


“Colonel O’Brien told me I was about to be tried 
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by court martial on the charge of being a bush- 
whacker. The situation was about as terrible as 
a boy of nineteen could be confronted with. By 
degrees I recovered possession of my faculties, 
and pleaded my cause more earnestly than I have 
ever since pleaded one. Finally I was sent out. 

“In the course of an hour Colonel O’Brien came 
to me and told me the court had acquitted me. I 
doubt if in all my career my life has been in as 
much danger as it was that day. 

“After the trial I was put in an ambulance, to 
be carried to General Meade’s headquarters. My 
friend, the second lieutenant, who had been on 
the court martial, came to the ambulance with 
some loaves of bread for me. I asked him how it 
was I escaped. 

‘He told me he had promised my mother to look 
out for me if I ever fell into his hands, and that he 
had just taken the stand in the court that I should 
not be hanged, and had finally brought a majority 
of the officers over to his side.” 


* ¢ 


NO MONEY TO BURN. 


“"rhe meanest man we ever had in our town was 

Jake Bond,” said Mr. Wilson, with an air of 
finality. ‘Yes, sir, he was the meanest. Ever 
hear what he used to do with the fire his last days, 
when he was so riddled with rheumatics he 
couldn’t get out?” 


“No,” said the new carpenter,*“I haven’t heard 
that =. 

“Time you did,” said Mr. Wilson, ‘‘an’ I’ll tell 
ye. He was so full o’ rheumatics that the doctor 
allowed the only way he could get rid of any of 
his pain was to sit right in front o’ the fire, close 
to, and see if the heat wouldn’t try some o’ the 
pain out o’ his bones. 

“Well, sir, he couldn’t move round, so the woman 
that took care o’ him would put his chair close to 
the fire, and there he’d sit. An’ by his side he 
kep’ a mop an’ pail o’ water. An’ when he saw 
the fire ge ae a mite beyond the p’int where he 
felt ’twas needed, an’ saw a real lively flame bust- 
ing up, he’d out with that mop from the 7. and 
souse it right on to the stick o’ wood that was too 
ee per 

“T’ve sat there side o’ him and seen him do it. 

“Yes, sir, here in Cedarville we considered him 
the cap-sheaf for nighness; we cert’nly did.” 


* ¢ 


MEXICAN ‘‘GRAND BATHS.” 


Figo in Mexico has still the charm of the unex- 
pected, writes Mr. 8. D. Kirkham in ‘‘Mexican 
Trails,” and tells of a little journey in Morelos. 


Cuantla appeared to recede as I approached. 
The peon has no idea of distance and very little of 
direction. 

“It is about two leagues,” one says. An hour 
. - later another says it is two leagues and a 

alf. 

At five o’clock we overtook the town. The first 
thing to attract my eye was “Grand Bajtos,” which 
in English means “grand baths.” Now after a 
day’s ride a man craves a “‘grand baiio”’ more than 
all else, so I left the horse and entered. 

A large placard oh the wall bore the following: 

“A tub of water, thirteen cents. 

‘With towel, eighteen cents. 

“The person who desires to change the water 
will pay ten cents extra.” 

Determined to change the water at any price, I 
decided also on the towel. 

The lack of good hotels is the lack of all Mexico, 
and perhaps the discipline is beneficial. One 
learns to do without things. 


* * 


ONE OF HIS FATHER’S WAYS. 


M: Jefferson had not been altogether an exem- 
plary husband and father, but he possessed 
certain engaging qualities which secured him 
many friends and made his death the cause of 
sincere mourning to his widow. ‘Mis’ Jeff’son, 
she’s done broke up over Eb’nezer’s being took 
off fr’m de pneumony,” said one of the neighbors. 

“She sutt’nly is,” said another. ‘‘Mournin’ round 
de house all de time, she goes. Why, day befo’ 
yist’day I was thar helpin’ her, an’ she only stop 
eryin’ once, an’ dat was to spank little Eben for 
takin’ m’lasses out’n de je right into his mouf, 
when her back was turned. 

“When she’d spanked him good an’ set him 
down, she say to me, ‘He makes me t’ink ob his 
pa so much [ cyant bear it!’ and bus’ right out 
eryin’ agin!” 

*® © 


IT WEIGHED. 


here is a streak of impracticability in most 

persons. Often it leads one out of the usual 
path to what seem short cuts, but are in reality 
blind alleys. Not long ago a man and his wife, 
both of whom are somewhat lacking in the mechan- 
ical sense, tried to put in order a pair of scales 
that had been in disuse. 

The man got the pieces together after consider- 
able difficulty, and he and his wife cleared a place 
for the scales on the desk. 

“Now,” said he, “‘let’s see if they will weigh.” 

His wife put a light pamphlet on one plate. It 
happened that the weight was so adjusted that 
the balance was perfect. 

“Fine!” said her husband. 

“Yes,” said she, “and see how accurate!” 


*¢ ¢ 


MORE ACCURATE. 


he pastor and his wife had called upon a mem- 
ber of the congregation, a widow with a small 
but exceedingly lively boy, and were on their way 
home. ‘ Well,” said the preacher, “she seems to 
be a very intelligent woman, anyhow.” 
“Ves.” 
“And very positive in expressing her opinions.” 
“On the contrary,’ said his wife, ‘‘she struck me 
as being strongly negative.” 
“Negative? ow?” 
“Everything she said to her little boy began 
with a ‘Don’t, Johnny!’ ” 


* © 


ALAS! HE CANNOT TALK. 


pposition to scientific research is sure to end 

as soon as it is recognized that the end is 
good. Uncle Ezra’s remark in the Washington 
Star is to the point on this subject. 

“I don’ see much use in de scientis’ folks study- 
in —T talk,” he said, “but a study of hoss 
talk dat ‘ud let de animal tell all about hisse’f befo’ 
a trade comes off ’ud save a heap o’ hard feelings.” 





SKIN PURIFICATION. 
Effected by Cuticura Soap, Ointment 
and Pills when All 
Else Fails. 

The agonizing itching and burning of the skin, as in 
eczema; the frightful scaling, as in psoriasis; the loss 
of hair and crusting of scalp, as in scalled-head; the 
facial disfigurement, as in acne and ringworm; the 
awful suffering of infants, and anxiety of worn-out 
parents, as in tetter, eczema or salt-rheum—all demand 
a remedy of extraordinary virtues to successfully cope 
with them. That Cuticura Soap, Ointment and Pills 
are such stands proven by unquestioned testimonials. 
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PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 144 Howard 8t., Melrose, Mass. 
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every time. Beat everybody catching fish. Write 
for Free Sample and Premium offer. Agents wanted. 
apanese Novelty Co., Dept. 96, St. Louis, Mo. 





PRESSED HARD 
COFFEE’S WEIGHT ON OLD AGE. 


When prominent men realize the injurious 
effects of coffee and the change in health that 
Postum can bring, they are glad to lend their tes- 
timony for the benefit of others. 

A Superintendent of public schools in one of the 
Southern States says: 

“My mother, since her early childhood, was an 
inveterate coffee drinker, had been troubled with 
her heart for a number of years and complained 
of that ‘weak all over’ feeling and sick stomach. 

“Some time ago I was making an official visit to 
a distant part of the country and took dinner with 
one of the merchants of the place. I noticed a 
somewhat peculiar flavor of the coffee, and asked 
him concerning it. He replied that it was Postum. 

“T was so pleased with it, that after the meal 
was over, I bought a package to carry home with 
me, and had wife prepare some for the next meal. 
The whole family were so well pleased with it, 
that we discontinued coffee and used Postum 
entirely. 

“I had really been at times very anxious con- 
cerning my mother’s condition, but we noticed 
that after using Postum for a short time, she felt 
so much better than she did prior to its use, and 
had little trouble with her heart and no sick 
stomach; that the headaches were not so frequent, 
and her general condition much improved. This 
continued until she was as well and hearty as the 
rest of us. 

“I know Postum has benefited myself and the 
other members of the family, but not in so marked 
a degree as in the case of my mother, as she was 
a victim of long standing.” Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in packages. “There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


















For the child whose feet will grow right 
if given a chance. 


For the misses and youth whose feet 
are reaching the stage of matured shape. 


For ALL who would seek real, true 
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foot-comfort. 





For every member of the family— 
infants to parents. 
PRICES ACCORDING TO SIZE. 
First Steps, 2 to 6, $1.25 and $1.35. generall fi 


ta’, 5 to 8, $1.50 and $1.75. 
Ohild’s, 83 to 11, $1.75 ana $2.00, °°*! dealers. 


Girls’, 23, to 6, $2.50 and $2.75. ty 
Women's, 2% to 1, $4.00. RICE & 
’, 1 to 5, $2.50 and $2.75. | HUTCHINS, 
*s, 6 to 11, $3, $4 and $5. Dept. B 
25c. extra when ordered by mail. 10 & 12 High 
Street, 
BOSTON, 
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Old Carpets. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


Write for further particulars. 
LEWIS MFG. CO., 


DURABLE RUGS 


15 Lewis St., Walpole, Mass. || gerous sort of tasks in the West are now, as the 





PIONEERING. 


B hae goes very swiftly in this great country 
of ours, and it is remarkable to read that 
girls who performed the hardest and most dan- 





writer of an article in the Outing Magazine 
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CLOTHES CANNOT BLOW OFF. 


U. Ss. CLOTHES PIN states, ‘‘in positions of affluence, presidents of 






Made by U. S. CLOTHES PIN CO., Montpelier, Vt. illustrates this point. 


women’s clubs for the study of Browning, 
of Tennyson, of history, of philosophy, of 
civics. ‘They make no boast of the past. They 
are neither proud of it nor ashamed of it. It 
was simply all in the day’s work, a part of the 
game; and the fun was in the game, not in the 
winnings.’’ The following quotation further 
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Hat 
Store. 


Price, Here’s a Hat that 
post-paid, Can't be beaten for 
comfort and conve- 


nience. Rollit, crush 
1 it, dent it. Always 
ready for a journey 


or the piazza. Made of fine qualit 
fur felt, in black, fawn and steel. 
The same style Hat made of extra 
wd quality fur felt in black and 
ight tan, price, post-paid, 
g price, post-paid $1.50 
}—— 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money 


refunded. Send size wanted to 
TAYLOR'S HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS. 


$ 
Established 1870. 








Under management of the same family nearly 40 years. 


Wherever they could—these vikings of the 
FROM THE FAMOUS T | 5 plains—they selected timber lands for the simple 
ay or g reason that they were too poor to buy lumber 


Remit by Postal or Express Money-Order. coyotes made weird music to the moon; the 
NN hushalid wrapped in a buffalo-robe, sleeping 


oy 
for shanties. Tea find nearly all of the Norse 
settlements on the wooded river-bottoms, the 
house near the water, the farm running back 
in prairie from the.cotton woods. 

he first work was to build the cabin, second 
to lay up hay for the stock, although 1 know 
of many cases where the stock consisted of two 
pigs, or less ets two chickens, which the 
coyotes got before winter had passed; and I 
know of one case—the man is a Senator to-day 
—where the family finances totaled exactly one 
dollar and fifty cents after the bride and the 
‘piggies’? and the cabin had been established 
on the homestead. 

Before the days of railroads in the West 
money could be earned the first winter by trap- 
ping for the fur-traders, or chopping wood at 
the munificent price of seventy cents a cord, 
the wife staying alone in the cabin, while the 





We want you to taste 


Cestus 
Crackers 


Therefore, we will ship you free 
a small box, if you will send with 
your name and address that of 
your grocer. 

CESTUS CRACKERS are the 
daintiest, most deliciousand whole- 
some crackers on the market. Eat 
one with a cup of tea, bit of salad 
or piece df cheese, either at home 
or in your club, and you will in- 
dorse all we assert. 

Consider their daintiness, crisp- 
ness and delicious, nutty flavor. 
We make them of flour which con- 





tains all the natural phosphates of 
the best wheat, so they are exceed- 
ingly nutritious and wholesome 
for both young and old. 


We will send you a large box for 
50 cents. Address Dept. 2, 


Cestus Bread Company 


208 Pleasant Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





round camp-fires where the wolves made another 
kind of music if they were not watched. 

The man who became a Senator gave me an 
inventory of his possessions when he set out 
in an ox-cart from the Mississippi with his 
bride. It consisted of a stove, two kegs of 
nails, a spade, a whip-saw, two tin trunks, 
and most important of all, in his own language, 
‘a determination to make good or bust.’’ 

That family was down to rations of potatoes 
only during the first winter, varied by prairie- 
chicken and game as the spring came; and to 
know what sensations short rations produce, 
you must live in a cabin one hundred miles 
om anywhere, with the wolf-pack nightly 
howling from hunger. 
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SLIDING ELEPHANTS. 

here have been remarks made from time to 

time in the daily press respecting the cruelty 
of making elephants slide down an incline into 
the water, but a writer in the Shooting Times, 
according to Forest and Stream, combats this 
opinion, and relates an incident which shows 
that wild elephants often, without compulsion, 
use this method of riding down steep banks. 
He says a female elephant, accompanied by a 
calf, in or near the rubber - plantations of 
Bolombo, was seen ascending a steep incline 
from some water. They carefully avoided the 
exertion of the climb & making their way 
diagonally up the slope, instead of ascending it 














—— On their return from feeding, they 
came to drink at the same water, and instead 
of going round to avoid the incline, they both 
deliberately chose to slide down the steep slope 








to the water. 
This occurred often. On each occasion the 





—_ ascended the slope by the easiest route 
and descended by the shorter and steeper way, 








Pressure superior to any elevated 
structure. Cool, palatable water 
summer or winter. Entire freedom 
from frost. The Perfect System, 
one suitable for ordinary families, 
Bungalows or Summer Homes, as 
low as $48.00. Also large outfits for 
hotels and villages at proportionate 
prices. (Gasoline Engines.) 
Send postal for Book C, 23 Years’ Experience. 

Hand, Hot Air and Electric Pumps for Every Use. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 
95 Haverhill St., Boston, Mass. 





which necessitated sliding. The animals were 

uite undisturbed, so fear cannot have driven 
them to this means of descent, and the natives 
state that it was their daily habit. 
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HARD TO LOCATE. 

he trust that old Captain Ware had in the 
medical knowledge and wisdom of young 
Doctor Lane, son of his friend and former 
neighbor, was almost without bounds. ‘*He 
knows symptoms without asking, and a diag- 
nosis comes as handy to him as a tarpaulin co’t 
to me,’’ said Captain Ware, with enthusiasm, 
on many occasions. 





There were times, however, when the young 
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and you 
will say 
that you 
never 
bought 
such Cof- 
fee for 


25 


cents 


Delicious blend of fine Coffees hard to equal 
at the price and hard to excel at any price. 


“Silver Quarter” Coffee 


The Coffee with a fine, thin, ">>> 
beautiful tumbler free in every 
can. No coupon scheme, no 
bother to get the tumbler—it’s 
there when you open the can. 
Ask your grocer for “ Silver 
Quarter” Coffee and collect a 
set of these beautiful tumblers. ae 


SWAIN, EARLE & CO, FREE 
BOSTON, MASS. .  InEvery Can. 











—— hysician was led to wish his father’s old 


riend would not rely on this intuitive wisdom 

so implicitly. One day he received this letter 

from the captain: 

‘Dear Jim. I’ve got a kind of a sharpish 

> my head, over in the sou’ west. hat 
oes it mean, and will you send remedy by return 

mail, and oblige, Yours truly, 

**Eben Ware.’’ 











UST because you have bought some so- 

called “‘ Mineral Soaps” and found them 

to be only sand and alkali, don’t think 
that all mineral soaps are made that way. 


Adams’ Mineral Soap 


contains no sand, no acid, no free alkali. The 
base is pure, fresh tallow, and the cutting ele- 
ment is made from a rare quality of quartz 
prepared by a process peculiarly our own and 
requiring special machinery. 

For general cleaning, for 
the hands and the bath, it 
is so different from the 
ordinary and so superior 
to anything else on the 
market, that there is real- 
ly nothing with which to 
compare it. 


TRY IT ONCE 
and find out what a real Mineral Soap really is. 
Your grocer can get it if he hasn't it. We 
make it, and we are 


THE ENOS ADAMS COMPANY, Bennington, Vt. 























Let us send you a Free Sample of | | Lunt -Moss System 


Close’s Toasted of bs ater Supply 
For Country Houses 
Marshmallows. 


This system provides water under pressure 
If you will mention this adver- for house, lawn, garden, stable, etc. 
tisement and give us the name of Complete outfit like illustration $48 and up 
your grocer, druggist or confec- 
tioner, we will send you free of 
charge a little box of this deli- 
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tious confection to try. in collar. 
Every schoolgirl knows how 60 lbs. pressure. 
delicious toasted marshmallows | The best fire 
are. This confection of ours is || protection. 
made of the most delicious ingre- | Furnished 
dients in the most careful manner | with Hand, 
“ — . Gasoline or 
We want you to know about Electric 
it, because we feel sure that once Pump. 
you have tasted it you will want Let our 
more. It can be used at lunch- 1 feure out, 


» senire rent . » vour needs, > 
eons, picnics, receptions, or as a eter 
dainty confection to be served large o7 : 
anywhere. Ask your dealer, or ema estate. 


address at once, Dept. 1, WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET “D.” 
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EXTRACTS 


Always pure atid 
always will be 





Use but HALF as 
much extract BAKER EXTRACT 


Get a REAL, flavor. ¢ — a oe. COMPANY, 
Note the difference. “ae Springfield, Mass., and 
Portland, Me 




















48 THIS HOOK FREE 


Dh 
NORE VALUE 


BECAUSE NO WASTE 


You will find it a great improve- 
ment over any hook you now have 
in your bathroom. You can get 
one with a 3 for 25 cent package 
**HANDIFOLD’’ Toilet Paper. 
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THE GREAT ECONOMY of the “HANDIFOLD” package 
lies in the fact that a single folded sheet is automatically 
served at a time— there is no waste and no litter. 


“HANDIFOLD” Toilet Paper is made from New, Pure, 
Strong, Soft Fiber of Extra Quality and Smooth Finish — hence 
it is thoroughly hygienic. 

Your dealer will supply you with ‘‘ HANDIFOLD’’ if you insist. It costs no 
more. 3 full-sized packages 25 cents. Memorize the name and order to-day. 


If by any possible chance your dealer cannot supply you send name of 
dealer and we will forward you a sample package, post-paid. 


HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER COMPANY, LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
Se NII a 
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SAWYER’S | SAWYER S 


Crystal Ammonia BLUE 


Sold in Sprinkling Top Bottles. 
and Borax 


is a perfect combination of two invaluable cleansing 
agents besides being a wonderful disinfectant. It 
makes linen as white as snow with a minimum 
expenditure of labor. It removes grease and stains 
from silk and woolen goods without injuring the fabric. 


10, 15 and 25 cents per bottle. 





Gives a beautiful tint and restores 
the color to linens, laces and goods 
that are worn and faded. 

Be sure that you get SAWYER’S. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CoO., 
88 Broad Street, Boston. 
Send us postal for booklet. 
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Worcestershire Sauce 
A Refreshing Luxury for the Bath 


(Imported) 
and for Massage Purposes. 
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flavor and relish 
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The value of Macaroni Macaroni 16.54 
compared with Eggs, is Eggs 35 
layed De Martini Macaroni is made by Italians at the works of 








peasmees FRUIT OR MINCE PiEs IN 20 MINUTES 


—ANY DAY IN THE YEAR— 
GUARANTEED TO COMPLY WITH ALL PURE Foon Laws 


PREPARED By H.C.GUTCHESS, PORT BYRON,NY. 
New England Agents SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. Boston. 





the Atlantic Macaroni Company, Long Island City, N. Y., 
The Largest and Best Equipped Macaroni Factory in the World. 
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